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LEPROSY. 

It is not generally known that this loathsome 
disease was everywhere prevalent, a never-ceasing 
plague, in England and Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Camden said it was not known in England 
until the Norman Conquest. But he was mis- 
taken. There were Spittals such as those of St. 
John the Baptist at Ripon, St. Mary Magdalen 
in Exeter, and St. Mary Magdalen, Colchester, 
long before the battle of Senlac. In allusion to 
the never-ceasing plague of leprosy, Robertson, in 
his very learned and valuable work, The History 
of Scotland and her Early Kings, says every burgh 
had its Spittal. In the laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, 
which are more than two thousand years old, lepers 
and leprosy are referred to some three or four 
times. Undoubtedly the Normans had to face 
the foul destroyer at its most revolting excess ; 
and they used their charity energetically to pro- 
vide for the victims and to put out of sight and 
smell the wretched sufferers. Thomas the second, 
who was Archbishop of York in 1109, gave lands 
to support the lazar-house of Ripon ; Bartholomew, 
Bishop of Exeter (1169-1184), gave liberally, and 
made earnest efforts to endow for ever the lazaretto 


liam I., was equally liberal and thoughtful of the 
lepers of Colchester. 


of that city ; while Eudo, Dapifer for King Wil- | 


England was the great house at Burton Lazars, in 
Leicestershire. There were collections made for 
its erection and maintenance over England ; but 
the main wealth required was provided by a Mow- 
bray, a cadet of the Toneys of Belvoir. The 
master of this house had a controlling and govern- 
ing power over the whole of the English lazar- 
houses, and he in turn was under the control of 
the master of the lazar hospital at Jerusalem. 
Robert the Bruce built a lepers’ hospital near 
Aire, on the seashore ; and it is.more than pro- 
bable he suffered and died from leprosy. 

In early times the hopelessly irrecoverable leper 
was generally harshly treated, though while there 
was a chance of recovery very generous means of 
support and medical treatment were provided. 
The chance of recovery scarcely lay in the treat- 
ment of the sufferer so much as in the chance of 
the affliction not being of the most malignant 
character ; for, as an early commentator on the 
writ for the removal of lepers wrote, “ mes sont 
divers maneres des lepres.” Twenty shillings 
were provided, out of the rates, as we should 
say, to keep the leper in the Spittal house 
under medical care. That sum was a vast one in 
those days. Land was then a penny an acre to 
rent. In « burgh the land was divided into roods, 
and a burgess taking one to build upon it, house, 
and shop, and factory, paid for it fivepence yearly. 
The house and buildings fell to the king or lord if 
the rent remained long unpaid, if the tenant died 
without heirs, or if he forfeited them by treason or 
felony. So, according to the relative value of 
land then and now, the sum of twenty shillings 
represents 2401. now. But if, after the expendi- 
ture of the twenty shillings, the victim was still a 
leper, then he was removed to a solitary place, 
without protection beyond the precarious one of 
charity. It was possibly thought that starvatio» 
was the best and only cure for leprosy. 

About the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, near 1320, lepers were burnt alive. In 
some way they were pronounced guilty of treason, 
and so a plea, aside from their misfortune, was 
made for their terrible punishment. We have 
now on Exchequer Rolls the names and particulars 
of lepers burnt in Jersey under the crown of 
England. 

It appears that in France and Spain many were 
burnt at the same period. A panic was created 
from the prevalence of leprosy and various reports 
that the wells were poisoned by lepers, at the in- 
stigation of the Moors, to prevent another Crusade. 
Therefore, any leper out of bounds was deemed to 
be a well-poisoner, a traitor to the king; and so 
many were condemned to the flames. 

In our ancient law books we find a writ entitled 
“De Leproso amovendo”; and it is thus stated by 
Judge Fitzherbert, in his Natura Brevium, p. 534 


The largest and noblest provision for lepers in 


(eighth edition, 4to., 1755) :— 


| 
4 
4 
Aotes. | 
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“ The writ de Leproso amovndo lieth where a man is 
a lazar or leper, and is dwelling in any town, and he 
will come into the church, or amongst his neighbours 
where they are assembled to talk with them, to their 


annoyance and disturbance—then he cr they may sue | 


forth that writ to remove him from their company; 
and the writ is such: ‘ The King to the Sheriff,” &c. 


Thus, at that time, if a leper kept wholly out of | 


sight, and so created no annoyance, no proceedings 
could be taken. But in the twentieth year of the 
reign of King Edward III. the number of lepers 
became alarming, and mistaken views of contagion 
aroused excessive action ; so a proclamation was 
made in London and elsewhere, “ that all leprous 
persons inhabiting there should avoid within fifteen 
days next; and that no man suffer any such 
leprous person to abide within, and to incur the 
king’s displeasure, and that they cause the said 
lepers to be removed into some outplaces in the 
fields from the haunt or company of sound people.” 

By an Act of Edward I. each lazar-house was 
allowed to appoint not more than two proctors. 
Here we have the origin of the personal name of 
Proctor or Procter. These proctors were to 
collect the gifts of the charitable. 

But the time came when, by a slight change 
in the diet of the people, the hitherto never- 
ceasing plague of leprosy was stayed. Until the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. there were no 
salads, carrots, turnips, or other edible roots pro- 
duced in England. If we refer to the feasting of 
the London Companies, say, the election feast of 
the Brewers, a.p. 1425, we find amongst their fish 
a “porpeys.” Its name, a compound of pork and 
Jish, indicates its appropriateness to the gluttony 
of our ancestors. Amongst the poultry are twenty- 
one swans, costing more than all the small birds, 
though the smallest are there by the gross. There 
were various sorts of bread and cakes, “ wassel 
cocket” and “panis melliti.” To swill down so 
many abominations there were “a hogshede of 
red Gascony wyne” and ales in profusion. But of 
vegetables there was not a dish. The mass of the 
people, who had no “ porpeys” and no swans, and 
equally no vegetables, lived mainly on beer and 
salted flesh. 

The sudden introduction and increase of garden 
vegetables did for leprosy what medical art could 
never accomplish ; it was banished by their pro- 
viding the means of healthy blood. Previously 
the food gave to the blood an excess of phosphates 
and caused a nearly total absence of alkalies, so its 
quality was depraved as well as its functions 
destroyed. The alkalies are the oxygen carriers 


of the blood ; and without them to carry the very | 


air of life into the lungs filth must accumulate on 
filth, until decay and pollution made life as loath- 
some as death and the grave. The evil still con- 
tinues, though in a greatly reduced proportion. 
If not enough to favour leprosy, it is enough to 
create and support small-pox, measles, and fevers. 


| In the reign of Elizabeth leprosy had so much 
| declined that the proctors had become a greater 
| nuisance than the disease. In the thirty-ninth 
year of her reign the proctors were declared by 
Act of Parliament “rogues and vagabonds.” They 
had at last become so loathed and degraded that 
they were not acceptable to lodge with tramps and 
| beggars at Watts’s almshouses at Rochester. 

W. G. Warp. 


Ross, Herefordshire. 


GALLANT CONDUCT OF CAPTAIN MATHEW 
LATHAM, OF “THE BUFFS” REGIMENT, AT 
ALBUHERA, MAY 16, 1811. 

The following is the record of a very great act 
of bravery, which was at first in the records of the 
above regiment, published in 1836, by mistake 
attributed to a wrong person. I give the whole 
transaction as it is given in a memorandum from 
the Horse Guards :— 

Memorandum relating to the Preservation of the Colour of 
the Third Regiment of Foot, or the Bujfs, at the Battle 
of Albuhera, on the 16th May, 1811. 

Horse Guards, Ist October, 1841. 

The following circumstances, which were not fully 
known at the period of the publication of the History of 
the Third Regiment of Foot, or the Bujfs [1836], are now 
detailed in order to render due honour and justice to the 
gallant officer, Captain Mathew Latham, by whose de- 
termined bravery the King’s Colour of the Third Foot 
was preserved in the battle of Albuhera on the 16th 
May, 1811. 

The account of this battle is given in pages 229 and 
230 of the Regimental History. 

The Buffs were, on that occasion, engaged with the 
French infantry in front, and, while thus contending, 
they were attacked in the rear by a large force of French 
and Polish cavalry: Ensign Thomas, who carried the 
Second or Regimental Colour, was killed, and the colour 
was captured. 

The First, or the Aing's, Colour wascarried by Ensign 
Walsh ; the sergeants who protected it had fallen in its 
defence, and Ensign Walsh was pursued by several 
Polish Lancers. Lieutenant Latham saw the danger of 
this colour being borne in triumph from the field by the 
enemy ; his soul was alive to the honour of his cor 
and he ran forward to protect the colour. Ensign Wa 
was surrounded, wounded, and taken prisoner; but 
Lieutenant Latham arrived at the spot in time to seize 
the colour, and he defended it with heroic gallantry. 
Environed by a crowd of assailants, each emulous of the 
honour of capturing the colour, and his body bleeding 
from wounds, Lieutenant Latham clung with energetic 
tenacity to his precious charge, defended himself with 
his sword, and refused to yield. A French hussar, seizing 
| the flag-staff, and rising in his stirrups, aimed at the 
head of the gallant Latham a blow which failed in 
cutting him down, but which sadly mutilated him, sever- 
ing one side of the face and nose. Although thus severely 
wounded, his resolute spirit did not shrink, but he 
| sternly and vigorously continued to struggle with the 
| French horsemen, and, as they endeavoured to drag the 
|colour from him, he exclaimed, “I will surrender it 
only with my life.” A second sabre stroke severed his 
| left arm and hand, in which he held the staff, from his 
body ; he then dropped his sword, and, seizing the staff 
with his right hand, continued to struggle with his oppo 
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pents until he was thrown down, tramp'ted upon, ond 
pierced with lances ; but the number of his adversaries 
mpeded their efforts to destroy him, and at that moment 
,e British cavalry came up, and the French troopers 
Lieutenant Latham, although desperately wounded, 
) intent on preserving the colour, that he exerted 
ttle strength he had left to remove it from the 
and to conceal it under him. The Fusileer brigade 
ced, and, by a gallant effort, changed the fortune 
of the day. geant Gough, of the first battslion 
Seventh Royal Fusileers, found the colour under Lieu- 
terant Latham, who lay apparently dead: the colour was 
restored to the Buffs, and the sergeant was rewarded 
with a commission. 

After lying some time on the ground in a state of in- 

sensibility, Lieutenant Latham revived, and crawled 
towards the river, where he was found endeavouring to 
juench his thirst. He was removed to the convent, his 
wounds dressed, the stump of his arm amputated ; and 
he ultimately recovered. Ensign Walsh escaped from 
the enemy soon after he was made a prisoner. He re- 
covered of his wounds, and, joining his regiment, made 
known the circumstance of the colour having been pre- 
served by Lieutenant Latham. 
The officers of the Buffs, with a readiness which re- 
ected great honour on the corps, subscribed one hun- 
( guineas for the purchase of a gold medal, on which 
the preservation of the colour by Lieutenant Latham 
was represented in high relief, with the motto, “I will 
surrender it only with my life.” Application was made 
to his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief by 
General Leigh, Colonel of the Third Foot, or the Buffs, 
for the royal authority for Lieutenant Latham to receive 
and wear the medal, and the Duke of York’s approval 
was communicated in the following letter, dated LZorse 
Gvards, 4th January, 1813 :— 

“Sir,—I have laid before the Commander-in-Chief 
your letter of yesterday’s date, with its enclosures from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart of the regiment under your 
command, submitting, in the name of the corps, that 
Lieutenant Latham, of that regiment, may be authorized 
to wear a gold medal which his brother officers had 
unanimously voted him, as a testimonial of their sense of 
the distinguished conduct he had displayed by his pro- 
tection of the colour of the regiment at the battle of 
Albuhera. 

“His Royal Highness very much approves of this 
mark of the sense which the officers of the Buffs enter- 
tain of the merit and gallantry of Lieutenant Latham ; 
and his Royal Highness is also impressed with a high 
opinion of the propricty of the feeling which has induced 
them to solicit proper authority for the grant of such a 
distinction to that officer. 

“T have, &c., H. Torreys.” 


fi 


The conduct of Lieutenant Latham having thus been 

made known to the Duke of York, his Royal Highness 
evinced that eagerness to bring merit to the notice of 
the Crown for which he was distinguished, and Lieu- 
tenant Latham was rewarded on the llth February, 
1313, with a commission of captain in the Canadian 
Fencible Infantry, from which he exchanged, on the 
13th May following, to the Third Foot. 
_ The medal was presented to Captain Latham at Read- 
ing on the 12th August, 1813, with a letter from Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stewart, of the Buffs, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 


* Sergeant Gough, of the Seventh Fusileers, was recom- 
mended for a commission in consequence of his gallant 
conduct, and was appointed to un ensigncy in the Second 
West India Regiment on November 1J, 1511 


“ Strath, 2nd August, 1813. 

“ Sir,—In my absence, which I regret on this occa- 
sion, Major Morris, in command of the -econd battalion, 
will present to you the gold medal which accompanies 
this, and which, you already know, has long since been 
cordially voted you by the unanimous voice of the whole 
body of your brother officers, as a lasting testimonial of 
the high sense they entertain of your distinguished con- 
duct in the battle of Albuhera, 

“On this occasion I feel it but common justice to you, 
sir, to state a fact, but little known in general, although 
well known to me as your commanding officer at the 
time, which attaches no common share of merit to the 
part you acted on that memorable day; it not only fell 
to your lot to take charge of one of the colours of your 
regiment, at the moment when the ensign and most of 
the sergeants who previously carried and protected it had 
fallen in its defence, but this charge devolved on you at 
the instant when the regiment, suddenly sent forward 
considerably in advance of the rest of the British troops, 
in support of some Spaniards, had just closed with the 
bayonet on the massy columns of the French infantry in 
front, and while so engaged, and at so critical a moment, 
was surrounded and attacked in the rear by the enemy’s 
numerous cavalry and lancers, and thus completely 
separated from the rest of the army. Yes, sir, it was in 
this situation, so peculiarly critical, that you showed that 
degree of firmness and presence of mind which saved 
the colour you took in charge, and has not only obtained 
you the unanimous applause and approbation of your 
brother officers, but has justly recommended you to the 
notice and protection of the illustrious princes of your 
country, who never fail to encourage and reward merit, 
when known to them, with so impartial and liberal a 
hand, that they have raised the renown of the British 
arms to a degree of brilliance and splendour which 
eclipses the brightest periods of our history, and have 
excited such a spirit of enthusiasm and confidence among 
all ranks of our troops, as cannot fail to make the tyrant 
of the continent, and his slaves, tremble to encounter 
them. 

“ This lasting memorial of your merits, which will be 
presented to you, with this letter, in the name of your 
corps, will prove to you, in a high degree, acceptuble, 
when it is told you that you are permitted to wear it by 
the special sanction and approbation of our illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief, who has been graciously pleased to 
accompany this permission with those distinguished re- 
wards which his notice, and the royal munificence, have 
already conferred on you, and which must be consoling 
to you, in the highest degree possible, for the loss of an 
arm, and the numerous wounds you have received, espe- 
cially when you reflect that you have thus suffered in 
the faithful discharge of your duty to your king and 
country at a period when they are gloriously struggling 
for the liberties of the world. 

“ With sentinients of high esteem, which your merits 
deserve, I have, Xc., 

“ Stewart, Lieutenant-Colonel, Buffs. 
“To Captain Latham, Third Foot.” 

In 1815, when the second battalion of the Buffs was 
stationed at Brighton, Captain Latham was presented by 
his colonel to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George 1V., who was ever ready to appreciate 
and reward valour with an enthusiastic warmth which 
occagioned him to be much beloved, 

When Captain Latham’s conduct was explained to the 
Prince Regent, his Royal Highness expressed in strong 
terms his admiration of that gallant achievement, and 
added that the mutilation of Captain Latham’s face ad- 
mitted of alleviation, and if he should feel disposed to 
avail himself of the aid of a celebrated surgeon, Mr. 
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Carpue, who hed succeeded, by an improved operation, 
in repairing mutilations of the face to an astonishir g ex- 
tent, his Royal Highness would feel happy in being per- 
mitted to pay the expense of the operation and cure. 
Captain Latham assented to this kind proposition, and 
the operation was performed by Mr. Carpue, assisted by 
Assistant Surgeon John Morrison, M.D., of the Buffs. 

Captain Latham received, by authority of the Royal 
Warrant, a pension of One Hundred Pounds per year, in 
consequence of the loss of his left arm, and a further 
pension of Seventy Pounds per year on account of his 
other severe wounds : he continued to serve in the Third 
Regiment until the 20th April, 1820, when he was per- 
mitted to exchange to the half-pay, receiving the regu- 
lated difference. 

The account given in the regimental record, 
noticed at the commencement of this article, was 
partly extracted from the speech delivered in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Perceval, on June 7, 1811, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the army for its vallant and 
exemplary conduct at the battle of Albuhera, and 
is as follows With regard to the foregoing incident : 

“ The staff of the colour borne by Ensign Walsh was 
broken by a cannon ball, and the ensign fell severely 
wounded ; but he tore the colour from the broken staif 
and concealed it in his bosom, where it was found when 
the battle was over.” 

Thus poor Captain Latham, the real hero, was 
nearly not being rewarded for his most gallant 
action in any shape or form—first the merit being 
attributed to Ensign Walsh, who was not found on 
the field of battle at all, but had been taken 
prisoner ; and next to Sergeant Gough, of the 7th 
Fusileers, who appears to have won his commission 
on Noy. 14, 1811, somewhat easily, if it was simply 
for discovering the above colour on the field of 
battle under Lieutenant Latham, who was not pro- 
moted until February 11, 1813. A short time ago 
I saw the notice of Captain Latham’s death in the 
Times, so that he must have lived, after all, to a 
good old age. SYWL, AN OLD Burrer. 


HAMLET WINSTANLEY. 

The few events which compose the life of 
Hamlet Winstanley, a meritorious painter, have 
been so inaccurately represented by Horace Wal- 
pole, in his Anecdotes, and by Redgrave, in his 
Dictionary, that the following rough memoranda 
made by Winstanley’s brother will be serviceable 
to future biographers of art. The MS. notes from 
which these are transcribed belong to Mr. Edward 
“ock, the eminent of Kingston - on - 


surgeon, 
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artistic gusto of the period when he lived. Many 


of his paintings are at Knowsley, consisting of 


family portraits and views in the neighbourhood. 
He executed large copies of the Graces, by Raphael, 
in the Farnesina Palace at Rome, and of the 
Triumph of Bacchus, by Caracci, in the Farnese. 
His etchings alone, from pictures by old masters 
in the possession of the Earl of Derby, constituting 
the “ Knowsley Gallery,” are remarkably spirited, 
and would go far to justify Walpole in having 
classed him exclusively among engravers, 

Winstanley, by the following records the 
spelling of which has been followed), d eS not 
appear to have had any relationship with the Eddy. 
stone Lighthouse or with “ Winstanley’s wonders,” 
so amusingly dwelt on by Walpole. 


| 


1776, June. 

Mr. Urban,—Your very useful magazine has rectified 
a great many mistakes that has occurred to the public, 

S me account of the life and works of the late Mr. 
Ham. Winstanley, an eminent portrait painter, 

He was born at Warrington, in Lancashire, and was 
| the second son of William Winstanley, a reputable 
| tradesman in Warrington, who himsclf was a good 
| scholar, and brought his children up to good school 

learning, as he well knew the benefit of it. They were 

educated under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
| Shaw, rector of the parish and master of the great Free 
School in Warrington. Hamlet Winstanley, after he had 
acquired sufficient learning at school, he bent his genius 
chiefly upon drawing with sedulous attention. His 
father, seeing his inclination so much to that art, bought 
him books of instruction and other materials proper for 
his improvement, and designed him for a painter. After 
he had copied some of the best drawings he could meet 
with, he began to draw with crayon upon paper from 
after life from some of his acquaintance that would sit 
to him. His drawings with black and white crayons 
only were so correct and like the persons, they were 
generally known by those that knew the people the y were 
drawn from. Hence he began to copy in oyl colours 
after some of the best painted pictures he could meet 
with, particularly Sir Godfrey Kneller’s works, which he 
esteemed best and approved of, and was favoured with 
them by the Earl of Nottingham’s brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Finch, then rector of the great rich parish church of 
Winwick, near Warrington, in Lancashire, by whom, and 
many other gentlemen of high rank in the county, 
Hamlet Winstanley was greatly encouraged; and in 
order to improve himself he was advised to go to London 
in the year 1718, when he entered himself as a pupil to 
draw in the Academy, where the principal masters took 
remarkable notice of him, fur the correctness of his 
drawings, and particularly Sir Godfrey Kneller took a 
great liking to him, and instruct him in his be-t manner 
of painting. H. Winstanley practised painting in London 
till 1721, whence he was sent for into the country to 
draw the pictures of several gentleman's familys 
persons of quality, where he was greatly enc 


Thames, who has kindly permitted me to use them 
for publication. He possesses a head of Win- 
stanley, well painted. The two families were in 
some way connected, by which means several 
drawings and sketches made their way into the 
hands of Mr. Cock’s predecessors. The sketches 
of Rome and studies of antique figures drawn by | 
Winstanley are very masterly, but quite in the | 


particularly at Preston in Lancashire by Sir Edward 
Stanley, Baronet, now Earl of Derby, whose picture, 
half length, Hamlet Winstanley painted, which was £0 
correct and well liked by all that saw it as to gain him 
great reputation and esteem, which prefercd him to 
paint the pictures of the principal gentry in Preston and 
round that country, to their entire satisfaction. Hence 
Sir Edward Stanley, Baronet, prefered him to the Right 
Honourable James Stanley, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and the Isles, &c., who, when he saw 
Stanley's picture, half length, painted by Hat nlet Win- | 
stanley, his lordship liked it so well that he ordered 
him to come and paint for him at his seat at Knowsley, | 
shire, as soon as he had finished what work he 


in Lancashire, 
had | nder his hand. Accordingly he went to his lord- 
ship at Knowsley, and did a great deal of painting for 


He merited esteem 


him there, to his entire satisfaction. 
gave him 


somuch that his lordship advised him, and 
le exceeding good er couragement to go to Rome in | 
1723, as he did, to compleat his study in painting, as per- | 
fect as possible to be attained. And in order thereto | 
his lordship got letters of credit, and recommendation iN 
for Mr. Winstanley to a certain cardinal at Rome, to | 
whom his : rdship sent a present of a large whole 
piece of the very best black brad cloth that London 
could produc e, with a prospect to introduce Mr. Win- 


stanley into what favours he had cccasion for, to vie wall | 


the principal paintings, statues, anc 1 curiositys in Rome, 
and to copy some curious pictures (that c yuld not be | 
purchas’d f yr money which Lord Derby | sad a desire of, 


and | he employed him x hile he stayed at Rome, and at | 
Venice a while, in ali about two years, for he came home 
in 1725. While he was abroad he lest a particular 
is great master, Sir bye y Kneller, who died | 
in London, October 27, 17 seventy-five, upon 
which Mr. Winstanley had letters of condolence sent 


| 
him to R 
him to Rome 


~ 


Insi: fe the blue wrapper of rough paper to a 4to. MS. 
1 Long Livers and th Secret of ob | 
by Eugenius Philalethes, London, 
amlet Winstan! ey wrote these sixteen 
them after his decease (which happened 
ngst his papers,—brother Peter Win- 
but worthy of 


stanley stitched 


better they are. September, 


[Another paper.] 
Mr. J. Blackburn, Warrington (no date). 
Hon. Sir, —Th mas Esq., of Ashley, near 


Asheton, 


Knuteford, in Cheshire, has sent to me, and desires I 
will send him an sebstract or biography account of my | 
brother Hamlet Winstanley, portrait painter, and his | 


works. His reas 
the third volume of Mr. Horace Walpole’s Ancedotes of 
Painting in England, published in 1763 (in which he 
finds my brother mentioned only in the catalogue of 
engravers, page 10 Mr. Asheton having formerly 
rd of my brother Hamlet and his ¢: pital paintings in 
part of Lancashire, viz. Lord Derby's family picture 


per I have wrote to Mr. Asheton, for answer, that 
I will endeavour to get t the exact height and width of the 

above capital pictures, and the m imber of figures (all 
whole lengths, size of life) , and their attitudes in each 
picture. I unde setend he is a curious jadge and likes 

good paintings. If I can obtain the favour to get a 
scription of the above capital pictures, and send it to 
r. Ashet m, he (in regard both to Mr. Walpole’s works 

d my brother Hamlet's) will endeavour to get 
the above mistake rectified, and designs to send the 
account I give him to his | articular friend, Lord Gower, 
who is very intimately acquainted with Mr. Walpole, 
who it it seems has not been rightly informed of my 
Srother Hamlet and his works. I have reid the books, 
and observe in volume page 5), it’s said, viz. : 
“ This work is but an essay towards the history of our 
rts. All kinds of notices are inserted to leal to further 
discoveries, ke. Also directions to the bookbinder on a 


d 

fe 
M 
an 


vlan leaf facing the catalogue of engravers, viz. : “ This 


on is, there happens to be a mistake in 


at Knowsley, Edward m's, family picture 
- Rightington, John Blackburn's, Esq., family picture | 
t Bank, Mr. Jonathan P atten’ 8 family picture at Man- 


on, and whip un r his right arm, and a 


Sir Edward | volume should not be lettered as the fourth, but asa 


detached piece, another volume of the 7 rs being 
intended, which will complete the w a4 ’ By these 
notices, I fancy, Mr. As heton, when he is rightly in 


formed and prepared, aim to get the above mistake rect 
fied, and my brother Ham! letanc | his capital paintings traly 
inserted in the next volume of painters. I thought 
proper to write these lines in hopes to introdu e me to 
your honour, to beg the fave cod that you will p! lease to 
give me leave to see your family p icture, and to take the 
remarks as shove reques ys Your favour herein will 
greatly oblige, sir, your most obedient, humble serva t, 
Signed) WISSTANLEY. 

P.S.—I have been at Knowley and Rightington, and 
Lord Derby and E vate! Dicconson, E-q , wave me free 
liberty to take all the remarks of their family pictuies. 
Lord Derby's family picture described as under, viz. :— 

Lady Derby, in a "ite satin dress, sits on a red velvet 
chair; my lord stands partly at her left _— his right 
hand on the top of the chair, and his left set on } hip, 
in ash colour dress; Lord Strange stands on the left- 
hand side of the picture, in a red velvet dress his boots 
ck cap in 
his left hand hangs down; and three younrest sisters, 
Lady Margret (sic), Jane, and Charlot (sic), stan 1 be- 
twixt him and his father; two of them in blue silk, 
aud one in yellow silk dress, and a grayhound stands 
before “em. On the right hand of Lady Derby stands 
her youngest son Edward, in a silver-lace 1 blue dres 
taking his mother by the right hand. ‘There stand a’so 
three of the oldest daughters—Lady Betty, in a gold- 
laced blue riding habit d a whip in her right hand, 
her left hand on her hip holds a black cap ; Luly Mary, 
in a red silver laced riding h bit, a black cap on her 
head; Lady Isabel, = a purple satin dress, with flowers 
in her head hair (sic), the right hand before her, and 
left hand points to her father and mother, and a small 
black and white spaniel dog sits before at her feet. 
Background, architect (sic), a ure, and a green curt Lin ; 
the floor a rich carpet; with an exquisite 1 ay carved 
gold frame. The picture within of the frame is 9 foot 
64 in. high by 13 foot 8! in. wide. 

(Paper mark on white folio sheet 
frame, no date.) 


a bugle horn in 


stanley’s sketch-beok, 


On one of the 4to. pages of Wi 
with pen-and-ink drawing cf Meleay reophagus, are 
noted the de aths of Miss Dolly Penni ington, June 7, 


4 


rears, and Captain Hall, died June 2), 


1779, aged 40. 
On outsi:le of cover, tied with a leather 


‘Ruins 


thong ‘lik pocket-book), was written in in k :—* 
land antique statues in and near Rome, y* H. W.” (no 
date) 


Grorce Scuarr, 


| THE FURN , QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
A cabinet in my lerable 
interest attached to it from the fact that it once 
belonged to Mary, (ueen ¢ f Scots, and aithough 
‘ ttered tate, yet uflicient 

nship remains to give a 


very correct idea of its antiquity, as well as of its 


ITURE OF MARY 


possession has consi 


1 
in a dilapidated and } 


of the original workm: 


value as a work of art. 

It is about four feet high, and 
teen drawers—seven in the upper part, which has 
sloping sides, and twelve in the lower part. These 
of preservation, and 


contains nine- 


last are in a very 


ine 
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are inluid with ivory, ebony, gold, &e., and en- 
closed by two doors, which had been of the same 
work and design, and which must have been 
exceedingly fine and beautiful. From time and 
h usage the inlaying of the outside has almost 
all disappeared. However, six of the labours of 
Itercules can easily be discerned, two on the doors 
and four on the , 

This relic of Mary, (Queen of Scots, has been 
o centuries in my family, through the 
Henry Ingoldsby and Elizabeth 
hter of James Shirley, of Dublin, in 


sides, 


Ingoldsby survived her husband and 
and died at an advanced age in 1766. 


niece and heiress, Mary Shirley, daughter of 


Major John Shirley, married Robert Waller, of | 


Allenstown, Esq. (a collateral descendant of the 
poet Waller), and having no surviving children, 


by special gift the cabinet passed to their grand- 
niece and adopted daughter in 1802, who even- 
tually married Mr. Stewart, a lineal descendant 


of the Stewarts of Garlies, Earls of Galloway, who, 
on the death of Cardinal York in 1807, became in 
the male line representative of the Darnley family. 

The cabinet remained in Dublin with a younger 

ister and niece of Mr. Waller’s till the death 
of the latter in 1866. A few years after, the 
-legatee of the niece, discovering that it 

immediate ancestor, very con- 
siderately had it forwarded to me. 

It is said, in the first instance, to have been 
taken from the Queen’s Room, Holyrood Palace, 
by one of the Col. Ingoldsbys in 1651, while the 
palace was occupied by Cromwell’s troopers after 
the battle of Dunbar, and carried to Ireland, 
where several of the brothers of Sir H. Ingoldsby, 
Bart., and their families resided. C. E. S. 

Acton, Middlesex. 


to my 


Roy Newcate.—In London in the 
( Times, » book just published, there is 
a curious reference to Rob Roy, which is, perhaps, 
not unworthy ofa note in “N. & Q.,” as it adds 
fresh information on one part of Macgregor’s life. 
It is to this effect :— 

“Of the disaffected chiefs of clans who had been ont 
and active on the Jacobite side in 1715, a good number 
at the time of this disarmament [of the Highlanders, by 
Wade] were seized and brought to London, with intima- 
tion that their lives would be spared. What became of 
them is told in the Weekly Journal for January 24 
(1726-7), where it is stated that ‘His Majesty with his 
usual clemency has pardoned the following Jacobites, 
who had been convicted capitally of high treason in the 
first year of his reign for levying war against him.’ The 
pardoned traitors were, ‘Robert Stuart of Appin, Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Glencoe, Grant of Glenmorrison, 
Mackinnin of that Ilk, Mackerzie of Fairburn, Mac- 
kenzie of Dachmalnack, Chisholm of Strathglass, Mac- 
kenzie of Ballamukie, Mac Dougal of Lorne,’ and two 


Ron 
Jacol 


monly called Lord Ogilvie,’ and ‘Robert Campl ell 
alias Macgregor, commonly called Rob Roy.’ They 
had been under durance in London, for it js a lded 
that ‘on Tuesday last they were carried from Newgate 
| to Gravesend, to be put on shipboard for transp; rtation 
| to Barbadoes.’ Rob Roy marching handcuffed to Lord 
Ogilvie through the London streets, from Newgate to the 
prison barge at Blackfriars, and thence to Gravesen l, is 
an incident that escaped the notice of Walter Scott and 
all Rob's biographers. The barge-load of Highland 
chiefs, and of some thieves, seems however to have been 
pardoned, and allowed to return home.” 


Ep. 


Tue “Qvarterty” ARTICLE on Lievteyay 
ALLEN’s CLAIM TO BE A LEGITIMATE Son o 
CuarLes Epwarp.—This opportunity will serve 
to assign the authorship of this article to its proper 
source. The article, which appeared in July, 1847, 
| has been ascribed to Croker, Lockhart, Lord Stan- 
hope, and many other writers. As the last pag: 
of London in the Jacobite Times was going 
through the press, the author learned, from autho- 
rity beyond all question, that the writer in th 


(Juarterly who scattered to the four winds the story 
of the new Fitz-Pretender was Mr. Dennistoun of 
Dennistoun, the author of the Life of Robert 
Strange, the famous Jacobite engraver. Ep. 


Apverss.—Several contributors have drawn 
attention to misused or curiously used words from 
time to time in your columns. I have noticed in 
the columns of some papers, and also in use by 
persons in conversation, the word “ overly.” I do 
not see in grammars that such a combination is 
allowable, and ask if it isso. As an example of 
its use, I may instance the sentence, “I am not 
feeling overly well to-day.” M. D. H. 


Frexcn Provers.—I met with this old French 
proverb in a sermon by Marchantius, who wrote 
some 270 years ago. He calls it “ illud verna- 
culum nostrum proverbium ” 

“Tl n'y a maison, ny maisonette, 
Qui n’a sa croix, ou sa croisette.” 


A. 


Tre WorknovUSE KNOWN AS THE BASsTILLE.—In 
this part of Lancashire, and possibly elsewhere. the 
union workhouse is commonly called by the “lower 
ten” the Bastille. The origin of the expression is 
self-evident, but the use is an ignorant one. 

Jostan Rose. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


axp Darwiyx.—The question has 


others, more notable than all the rest, ‘James, com- | 


raised in Germany whether Goethe was a precursor 
of Darwin in his theory of descent, together with 
Kant and Lamarck. Prof. Haeckel thinks there 
is no doubt about it, although others are of opinion 
that Haeckel has given too wide a meaning to 
Goethe’s expressions, and that although they sound 
quite like Darwin’s views, they are to be taken 
rather in a poetico-rhetorical sense, in harmony 
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with the character of the writer, than as a settled 


“jentific conviction. J. Macray. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
gnswers may be addressed to them direct. | 

(rrpo’s Picture or Beatrick CENCcI.- -Mr. 
William W. Story, in his Castle St. Angelo, r rently 
nublished, has cast a doubt upon the authenticity 
of this celebrated portrait. ‘The question thus | 
ised by him is one which I think comes strictly | 


He says | 


within the province of “ N. & Q” 
pp. 129, 130) :— 

“Whether the portrait now in the Palazzo Barberini, 
d so familiar through the innumerable copies wh 
ally represents Beatric 


an 
re everywhere to be seen, 1 
‘enci is a question open to much doubt. In the nar: 
tive of the story of Beatrice taken from the archives of | 
she Cenci Palace, it is stated that the most faithful | 
portrait of Beatrice exists in the palace of the Villa | 
Pamphili, without the gates of San Pancrazio. If any | 
ther is to be found in the Palazzo Cenci, it is not shown | 
to any one, so as not to renew the memory of so horril 
an event. If, however, a portrait of her by so cele- | 
rated an artist as Guido had then been in existence it 
would certainly have been known, and the faci of it 
being painted by him would in all probal ility have been 
stated. The portrait supposed to represent her, now in | 
the Barberini Palace, is a picture which belonged to the 
Colonna family, from whom it came into possession ¢ f 
the Barberini family some sixty years ago on a division 
f property, and had long previously existed there-——-so | 
ng that no record remains as to its history or rigin. 
It is certainly in the highest degree improbable that this 
portrait of Beatrice Cer ci should have been taken from 
her in such a head-dress and costume; and if it at all 
represent her it is prol ably a reminiscence. There is, 
however, no proof that it is even this. The deseriptiun | 
of Beatrice in the narrative of the Cenci archives does | 
not correspond to this portrait in various respects. SI 
ie therein said to have been small and of a fair com- | 
plexion, with a round face, two dimples in her cheeks, 
and golden curling hair, which, being extremely long, 
she used to tie up, and when afterwards she loosened it, 
the splendid ringlets dazzled the eyes of the spectators, | 
Her eyes were of a deep blue, pleasing and full of fire, | 
ind her face was so smiling in character, that even after | 
her death it seemed still to smile. The eyes of the por- | 
trait are hazel, the hair is not curling nor long, and 
the face is longish, with thin and somewhat haggard 
cheeks, and without any dimple.” 

I will make no comment upon Mr. Story’s com- 
parison of the portrait with the description of | 
Beatrice in the family archives. I agree with | 
him in his opinion that the head-dress is in- | 
congruous : it could never have been worn bya 
convict in actual preparation for death. I will | 
only ask what is the earliest mention of the portrait | 
whilst it was in the possession of the Colonna 


ue | 


family ? What is the opinion of cognoscenti upon | footsteps, anc 
the question whether it can on its own evidence | had one daughter, 


be ascribed to Guido ? mc 


| coast, and I am informed there still rer 


land possess the following information : 
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Who pvitt THE First Prer, AND WHERE WAS 
it Sirvatep ?7—An answer to this has been given 
(elsewhere than in “ N. & Q.”)—on the authoxity 
of Miss Strickland, who, in her £1 of th 
Queens of England, says : “ At his own expense, 


William the Conqueror built the first pier that 
ever was constructed, at Cherbourg 

bourg the first pier was bt ilt. 

Miss Strickland’s meaniz mer 

sentence may be changed by net 

was not speaking historically of the 

but that William the Conqueror, in 


Cherbourg harbour, built the first p! 
purpose. 


Tn anci ses there must have been harbout 

at Tyre and Sidon, and in their form ition mole 
|} or piers would have been built. We have many 
creat and wonderful memorials existing of the 
us of the architects and engineers of the earliest 
Herodotus mentions (vii. 37) the construc- 


moles or piers built for the protection of 
‘] at Mount Athos. Demosthenes refers 
being moored at the pier at Pirssus, 


in order that they 


while the crews were told off 
micht get out of the harbour more quickly. Beloe, 
in a note to his Herodotus (Jones’s edit., p. 401), 
states that a tract by J. Mem sius, called Pires, 
contains ev rything relating to it ar i 
quities. On reference to the catalogue at the 
British Musem Library I find several such tracts 
by Meursius, and it is difficult to hit upon the 
right one. Alexander the G1 lied 322: 
built a harbour at 


abl 


ruins of it at the present day. I 
you or some of your correspondents can 


ight on this subject. i y. 3. 
Temple. 
Jousx Cooke, Reeterpe.—Cuan any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give information con erning 


sare in America, 


his early history? His descendant 
he 


was driven to Holland through religious or political 
persecution. From thence he came to America, 
landing in New England about 1638, and finally 
found a resting-place on Staten Island. When 
the Civil War commenced he returned to England, 
but withdrew to the Continent, where he travelled 
for some time. 


In 1646 he was in England, as he 
published in that year the first of his seven works, 
The Vindication of the Law (se e Watt and Lowndes). 
In 1649 he was Solicitor-General, later created 
Chief Justice, and in 1660 was executed at ‘haring 
Cross. Tradition says he was the intimate friend 
of Milton, which item is given by Guizot, ind sus- 
tained by the fact that he travelled in Milton’s 
1 was received by his friends, Xe. He 
Freelove, and one son, who 
died early, name unknown. His wife rvived 
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him. He also had two brothers, Nicholas and Jas- 


per, who came early to America. After his death,|on his tomb in 


his daughter Freelove came to the home of his 
brother Nicholas. The family was connected in 
some way with the Hoptons, Stills, and Throck- 


mortons. If any information can be added it will 
be greatly appreciated. E. 
New York. 


et id genus omne.—During holiday 
recently spent in “the Playground of Europe,” 
I resolved to ask leave to refer to your pages ; 
difficulty I often experienced in respect of the 
due appropriation of such terms the follow- 


ing : (@) gorge, ravine, defile ; (4) dale, glen, and 


Etymologically, as I take it, gorge (if from 
gurges, % raging abyss) presupposes, if not the 
action, at least the presence, of water, while 
ravine—a hollow formed by riving—does not | 


necessarily do this. But is such a distinction 
practically observed? Are, to take particular in- 
stances, the gorges of Gondo or of the Via Mala 
less correctly so termed than the gorges of Trient 
and of Pfeffers ? 

Is there any term which precisely denotes the 
short lateral valley, being more than a mere gully, 
which constantly intersects the main valley? To 
the pedestrian who has had to dip into, double 
round, and remount the sides of these y: lleys, I 
need not recall such instances as are found in the 
Schanfigg-Thal and the 
Centovalli, 

And are not equivalents to those « 
comparative forms of the Italia 
r rllett t, valli¢ lla, & desi 
mountaineer’s vocabulary 7 

New Univ. Club. 


so eloquently named 
nvenient 
le, viz. vallone, 
iderata in the English 


H. W. 


Rev. Witniam Ganyerr, Recrorn or Banr- 
BADOS.—Can any of your correspondents tl 

light upon his birth? Having died in 1844 at 
Jersey, aged eighty-four, he must have been born 
about 1760, He is said to have been born near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. What puzzles me is 
this, that his daughters positively assert that he 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, whereas I can- 
not find his matriculation, although the matricu- 
lations of every Garnett of both Cambridge and 
Oxford have been sent me. The matriculation of 
his son James Garnett is down, but x2t his. A 
Mr. Garnett, who appears to wave gone most 
deeply into his family pedigree, having, it appears, 
traced his descent both line ally and collaterally 
for some centuries, wrote an article on pedigrees 
in St. 7s Maga: about two years ago. 
The Rev. Wm. Garnett, of Barbados. bore A 
three griffins’ heads erased or, for Garnett qui r- 
terly with Grey. He claimed descent from tae 
Garnets of Eyglescliffe, co. Yorkshire. The Very 
Rey. John Garnett, D.D., Dean of Exeter, bore 


Jame 


bite 


, 


newspaper. 


the griffins’ heads also. His arms are sculptured 
Farley-Wallop Church, Hamp. 
shire, of which he was rector. Whether they were 
connected I do not know. W. Garyerr. 

Taunton. 


AssociaTeD ArTIsTs (or rx Water 
Cotovurs.—This society was founded in 1807, and 
the first of its exhibitions was in 1808, the fifth in 
1812. If one of the readers of “N, & ().” should 
possess a set of the catalogues, or have the inter- 
mediate ones, and later ones (if any), I should be 
obliged by a sight of them. 

Wratr Parworrn. 

33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


A Mysterious Puraset.—Had “N, & ).,” or 
some such means of information, been in existence 
in the middle of the last century, possibly David 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, might have received 
assistance in cracking a proverbial nut which he 
honestly acknowledges to be too much for him. 
In his Mems. and Letters relating to the Hist, of 
Britain in the Reign of Charles I., 1766, the fol- 
lowing sentence forms part of a letter, by an anony- 
mous writer, dated Feb. 23, 1638 :— 

“ The bishops were gone to Stirling and attending his 
Majesty’s service devoutly before he came, but it is 
thought their chosen champion is fair to and that 
complot likely to be smothered in the loode and worried 
ix the hose, a3 being incompatible with this man’s per- 
severant grandeur and prosperity.”—P. 22. 

Can any Scotch reader of the present day make 
anything more of this mysterious phrase than could 
the worthy old judge? Jamieson is no help in 
this case. ALEX. Feraussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S, Club, Edinburgh. 


JAPANESE Proverr.—* When you have gained 
a victory, then tighten your helmet.” I found this 
lately in a translated article from a native Japanex 
Have we the same idea conveyed in 
any European proverb ? W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Term Wastep.—Grammatical term for th 
round mark © which, placed over the “a” i 
Swedish, gives it the force of an o proper, “s cal 
(“your health”) being pronounced “ skol.” 

GREYSTEIL. 


TitLe wanted of a small 4to., in verse, of 125 
pp. from the Heber collection, and thus described 
in MSS. :—“F. Thorne. The Solace in 
Times of Trouble, with several particular Remedies, 
collected out of the Psalmes of David,” 1643. Not 


the Soule’s Solace of T. Jenner. J. 0. 


la? 
souies 


Arms Wanrep.—I have a seal engraved with 
the following arms :—Quarterly, 1 and 4, sable, 
three cushions in fess between three 
cabossed ; 2 
bend or, 


stags’ heads 
ind 3, per pale gules and azure, 2 
Crest, « stag’s head. Motto, “ Si je 


tombe 
to an} 
belon: 
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tombe je me léeve.” I shall be extremely grateful 

toany one who can tell me to whom these arms 

belong. T. Fow er. 
Wakefleld. 


“Senesco NON sEGNESCO.”—This is the motto 
ilopted by J. Howell in the title-page of his 
Levicon, Lond., 1660, Does it occur elsewhere ? 

Ep. 


Firsyes’s “Account of her several 
Journeys into several Parts of England during 
the Reign of (Jueen Anne,” 4to.—In the Letters 
of Robert Southey, edited by John Wood Warter, 
B.D., mention is made of this MS. When the 
library was dispersed it seems to have sold 
for 7l. 7s, and the editor says he does not 
know who b ought it (ii. 84). From what we hear 
a curious, and may perhaps be an 
in] « Can any of your readers tell us 
where it is at present ? 


it s seems to be ¢ 
portant, ho 


“Tue Louncer.”—Detained during a heavy 
rainfall a few days since in the commercial room 
of an hotel at Stow-in-the-Wold, I relieved the 
tediousness of waiting by recourse to the scanty 
library of the room, which contained two volumes, 
apparently the whole of a work entit led the 


Lounger, much in the style of the Spectator, 
Guardian, and Rambler, and not munch younger 
in date than those publications. I found some 
very readable papers in the Lounger, and I hope 
to find by means of “ N. & Q.” the names of its 
compiler and contribut Wittram Wixc, 


S:eeple Aston, Oxford. 


CELEBRATION Hoty Commexic —Was it 
ver the custom, at the beginning of this century 
or end of last, for the parson to ce ate Holy 
Communion in his black gown? In one of a set 
of illustrations of the Prayer Book, published by 
R. Ackerman, 101, Strand (no date, but the 
costumes are of Ps riod above mentioned), the 
parson is repres din eassock, black preaching 

g 1 He bears in his hand a 
plate heap “4 with very large dice of bread, and is 
attended y a younger cleric in “a surplice only, 
who carries tl 


rown, wi rand 


Leevs Porrery.—I am desirous of ascertaining 
the names of two portraits on an ok: 1 plate of this 
ware. The gentleman, in a tie-wig of the last 
century, is facing a very stiff lady, from whom | 
is separated by an orange tree ; beneath is this in- 
scription in Datch (?) :— 


*Zal noot de Orange 
Couleur Ver Goon.” 
On the sides respectively is “P, W.” and “D5”; 
underne ath, od’ W. M. M. 


Frera’s Cats: Tror’s Goats.—Have the 
stey cats which draw Freya’s car any names in 


| 


the Northern mythology corresponding to those of 
Thor's goats, “Tanngniost ” and “ Tanngrisnir,” 
GREYSTEIL. 


and what do these latter mean ? 


Epwarp Hype, Eart or CLarenpoy, Lorp 
Hicu Cuancettor or wish to find 
a full account of his family, both before and after 
his own time. Can any one tell me where to look 
for it? It is, I believe, a Wiltshire family. 

Ryde. 


Aprauam “ History or ENcianp,” 
Folio, Black Letter, 1587.—Can you give any in- 
formation respecting this work—whether it is a 
rare edition, and what the probable value is ¢ 

I. D. E. 

The Laurels, Ide, Exeter. 


A Losr Passace From Brooxe.—In Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations the line, “ Who rules 
o'er freemen should himself be free,” parodied 

Johnson in his famous line, “ Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat,” is said to 
occur in.the first edition of Brooke’s Gustavus 
Vusa. In Genest’s History of the Drama and 
Stage, and in the Biographia a itica, it is said 
to be from his Earl of Essex. As the line was 
suppressed, in consequence, it is supposed, of John- 
son's ridicule, and, as it is said, does not appear in 
Brooke’s collected works, I have no means of 
knowing which of these statements is right. Can 
any of your readers instruct me ? J. K. 


Famity or THaKenan, co. 
On looking into Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber 
for a pedigree of this family, on p. 243 I find one 
brought down to co-heiresses, one of whom, Alice, 
eldest daughter of Sir Edward and sister to Ed- 
ward aes who died a bachelor, April 6, 1651, 
is said to have married a Sir John Butler, son and 
heir of Sir Oliver Butler, of Teston, Kent, and to 
have had two daughters and co- hel ‘irs :—I1. Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir Thomas Hesilrige, of Noseley, 
co. Leicester, Bart.; 2. Dorothy, wife of Sir 
Thomas Williamson, of East Markh: am, co. Notts, 
Bart. On turning to Kimb er and Johnson's 
Baronetage for an account of these families, I 
find the above gentlemen are said to have married 
respectively,— 1. Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir 
of George Fenwick, of onan Hall, in co. 
Northam! verland ; and 2. Dorothy, daughter and 

-heir of George Fenwick, of Brin! cb urne, co. 
Northumberland. Has Mr. Cartwright made a 
mistake in the name of Butler for Fenwick, or 
have Messrs. Kimber and Johnson made one vice 

rei ? D. C. E. 


rad! 
Bedford. 


. Watrts’s Psatms.—I believe that the first 
edition was issued in the year 1719, but I have 


none of earlier date than 1756, being the twentieth 
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edition. 
ings of the fiftieth 
a new tune,” and the fifth “to the old proper 
tune.” J should feel greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent of “N. & ().” who is able to tell me in 
what earlier edition the words “to a new tune” 


appear. M. D. 


Psalm, the fourth 1 


veing “to 


first 


Diana or Porrrers.—Are 
porary engravings of Diana of 
are the earliest known engravings of her! Please 
state name of engraver, and place, and date of 
engravings. 


there any contem- 
Poitiers, or what 


“Tur Sneruerp or Hermas.”—Is 
English version of this ? 
D. Barrox 


there a good 
HTWELL. 


Avtuors or Books WaANTED.— 


Passing Clouds: a Tale of Flovence,a Play. Published 
18 Longmans & Co. 
se your owa Path; or, the Predestinarian, a 
1857 Partridge & Co. 
The Mille um, & Dramatic Poem, by Omicron. 1547. 
L. Houghton & Co. This same Omicron is also author 
of Elements of Truth, Pu , Pride and Prejudice, &e. 
kK. 
A Poetical BE. om the Te Deum, Twelve Select Psalias, 
eith Arguments prefix'd and the Third Ch tpter of Hah- 
ekkuk, Sm. 4to., 1728. The author speaks of having 


employed his leisure upon such subjects, and offers these 
as specimens to judge if it would be advisable that he 


should come forward by name as an author. J. O. 
Gloss y of Terms used in British Heraldry. 1847. 
La Connoisea des Pavillons ou, Banniives que la 


Plupart des Nations arborent en Mer. 1737. 
Synbola Heroitca. i. 
stie; ov, the Bady s of Honour. 1618. 


HIRON DELLE, 


Replies. 
SCOTT FAMILY: THE PARENTAGE OF ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 


(5% S. vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416, 470, 
490, 509 ; vill. 29, 79, 370, 389.) 
I have been charged by Mr. Greenstreer 


with inserting the name of Archbishop Rother- 
ham in the Scotshall pedigree without autho- 
rity. Will you allow me before (on my part) the 
discussion is closed to state, for the satisfaction 
of your readers, and in refutation of that statement, 
my authorities for so doing? 

Ist. In the Cronyk van Zeeland, published at 
Magdeburg, 1696, by M. Sm: ullgange, in an 
account of the family of Schotte, descendants of 
members of the Scotshall family, who settled in 
Magdeburg after the fall of Calais, and which 
from internal evidence appears to have been fur- 
nished previous to 1643, in recapitulating the 
ancestry of the Magdeburg Scotts the following 
occurs, translated from the Dutch :— 

“ Robt Scotte was Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 


In it there are no less than five render- i 


Sir John Scotte was Comptroller of the House and Privy 


Councillor of Edward IV., and Thomas, his younger 


brother, was Chancellor of England and Privy Coun. 
cillor.”’ 
Mr. Vincent has proved, however, looking to 


dates, that he could not have been the son of Sir 

John Scott, as I, following in the wake of Hi isted 
Berry, and others, have asserted in the Seot sha i 
pedigree. This statement probably taken 
from an account of his ancestry by Reginald Seott 
— of the Discovery of Witcheraft, and wor ld 
be of the date of circa 1573, the ar hbishop ¢ lying 
in 1500, 

Lastly, Hasted, the historian of 
Scotshall MSS. and deeds having 
his hands), 
hall pedig 


was 


Kent (the 
passed through 
inserts the archbishop in the Scots- 
ree, about the end of the last century 
Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 5520, p. 64). A 
De rry, in his ke ntish nealoqi published in 
1830, follows Hasted, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
have followed — ; but I have not vet arrived at 
the conviction, s satisfac many to Mr.G 
that under “ no possibility ’ could the a 
have been a member of the Scott fan 
Allow me, however, in answer to Mr. 
say, whilst acknowledging to the fullest the value 
—conclusive evidence, if he thinks prope r so to 
consider it—of his late find from the reg ’ 
the Guild of Luton, relating to hs mina Alicia 
Rotherham, mother of the archbi », that it has 
yet to be proved that all MSS. ook printed | hooks 
since the death of the archbishop are wrong in 
stating the name of Scott as an alias to that of 
Rotherham. As the archbishop was born in 
Rotherham, as stated by him in his will, why did 
he not likewise state “and of parents of that 
name”? To my mind the letter of your corre- 
spondent Mr. Appy (p. 392) gives cogency to this 
remark. James R. Scort, F.S.A. 


‘see 


chbi 
ily of Kent, 


VINCENT to 


The last letters of Messrs. GreENSTREET and 
Vixcent have now proved beyond doubt the fact 
that the archbishop’s patronymic was Rotherham 
and not Scott. I have succeeded in finding in the 
court rolls of the manor of Sheffield the following 
facts, which carry the pedigree of Scott of Barnes 
Hall one generation back :—1521. Richard Scott, 
son and heir of John Scott, seeks to be admitted 
to one messuage and land adjoining in Shiregreen, 
within the soke of Southey. 1604, Oct. 2 
Richard Scott, deceased, held certain lands, &c., 
in Overshire, within the soke of Southey, lately in 
the tenure of Edward Scott, deceased, younger 
son of the +. Richard Scott. Ata court held 
Feb. 20,2 & 3 P. & M., the said Richard Scott 
conveyed the same to the said Edward Scott for 
life, and after his decease to the right heirs of the 
said Richard Scott. Edward Scott having died 
since the last court (he was buried Nov. 29, 1602), 
Richard Scott seeks to be admitted to the said 
lands as proper heir of Richard Scott, deceased, 
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chap. iii. pp. 89-133. 
edition, “ carefully 
pp. 410, price 7s. d.] 

Notice of Anthony Stralivari, the Celebrated Violin 
Maker, known by the name of Stradivarius. Preceded 
by Historical and Critical Researches on the Origin and 
Transformations of Bow Instruments, and followed by 
a Theoretical Analysis of the Bow, and Remarks on 
Francis Tourte, the Author of its Final Improvements. 
By F. J. Fétis, &c. Translated by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham. London, Cocks & Co., 1864. Pp. 132. 
|Contains “Some Account of Paganini’s Celebrated 
Guarnerius Violin,” and its restoration, when injured, 
by Vuillaume. | 

Antoine Stradivari, Luthier célébre: précédé de Re- 
cherches historiques et critiques sur |'Origin et les 
Transformations des Instruments A Archet, Kc. Par 
F. J. Féti l Svo. |The original from 


Of this work there is a fourth 
revised and greatly enlarged,” 


Pétia, Paris, 1850. 
which the foregoing is translated.] 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the 
Violin, and all other Bow Instruments: together with 
an Account of the most rated Makers, and of the 
Genuine Characteristics of their Instruments. 
Augustus Otto. Translated, with Additions ani 
trations, by John Bishop, of 
Edition, greatly enlarged. London, Cocks & C 
Svo., pp. Y2. [Only added for completeness’ 
companion to the above mentioned. 
about Paganini.] 

History of the Violin an1 other Instruments played 
on with the Bow, from the Earliest Times to the Present : 
also an Account of the Principal Makers, English and 
Foreign. By William Sandys, F.S.A., and Simon Andrew 
Foster. London, J. R. Smith, 1854. S8vo., pp. 408. 

Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists. By Dr. Phipson. 
London, y, 1877. S8vo 

Biographical Notice of Nicolo Paganini, followed by 
an Anulysis of his Compositions, and preceded by 
Sketch of the History of the Violin. By F. J. Pétis, &c 
Translated by Wellington Guernsey. “London, Schott 
& Co. 8vo., pp. 63 (n.d 
This last-mentioned performance contains (p. 59 
a list of works relating to Paganini, including, of 
course, many which I have noticed, and a list of 
eleven portraits, with their places of publication. 
Among these I do not notice a fine engraving, head 
and shoulders, in my own collection, “ painted at 
Baden by Ed. Pingret, 1831”; but mention is 
made (p. 27) of the bust by Bartolini of Florence. 

Further reference may be made to the P nny 
Cyclopedia (supplement, vol. ii. p. 397); to the 
Biographic Universelle (supplément to The 
Harmonicon; and mention may not be thought 


Cele 


Cheltenham. Second 
»., 1860. 
sake, as a 
Contains nvothing 


superfluous of Paganini: a Fragment, a fine 
uppreciative piece, in blank verse, by Leigh Hunt. 
Wituiam Bares. 


Birmingham. 


Caraccionr (5 vii. 507; viii, 74, 132. 
correspondent to the “N. & Q.” 
Neweastle Weekly Chronicle of the 25th August 
last, gives the following account of the executior 
of this unfortunate prince :— 

“The following is a translation of an Italian account 
of the circumstances attending the death of Caraccioli: 
‘Admiral Caraccioli haying been taken prisoner through 


—A 


the treachery of his servant, Nelson requested Cardinal | i 


Auffo to hand the 


| 


By Jacob | 


I!lus- | 


tion, as was believed, of saving the life of the brave man 
who had so often been his comrade in the perils of war 
and of the sea; and bearing in mind the rancour which 
the naval skill of Caraccioli had sometimes excited in 
the breast of the other, the maznanimity of the victor 
found universal admiration. But the latter desired to 
have possession of his rival for purposes of revenge, On 
the same day, and on board his own vessel, he formed a 
court-martial of Neapolitan officers, and made Count di 
Thurn president, as being the highest in rank. This 
court having heard the prosecution, the accused desired 
the documents and proofs of his innocence to be 
examined ; but when Lord Nelson was informed of this 
he wrote, “ Further delay is unnec ry”; whereupon 
this court of slaves condemned Caraccioli to perpetual 
imprisonment. But as soon as Nelson heard of the sen- 
tence from Thurn he insisted on death, and death was 
accordingly substituted for imprisonment. The infamous 
council broke up at 2 p.M., and immediately after Fran. 
ce:co Curaccioli, a Neapolitan prince, a skilful and 
renowned admiral, an excellent citizen, betrayed by his 
own servant, by his former comrade in arms, Lord Nel- 
son, and by the Neapolitan officers, his judges, whom he 
hal so often honoured in war, was fettered, conducted 
on board the Neapolitan frigate, the Minerva (celebrated 
by his victories), and hanged at the yardarm like a com- 
mon malefactor, At night the body was cut down, and, 
with a weight attached, flung into the sea. One day 
the king observed an object which the waves dashed 
towards his vessel, and, regarding it intently, he dis- 
covered it to be a corps rily out of the water, with 
upturned face and disordered and dripping hair, moving 
quickly towards him as if in a threatening manner. 
Looking closer, he recognized the ghastly features with 
the cry of “Cara 


and 


oli!” He turned aside in horror, 
exclaimed, “ What seeks the dead man?” 


standers, the chaplain piously replied, “I should say he 
comes to ask for a Christian barial.” “ Let him have 
it,’ red the king, and went down to his cabin 
buried in thought.’ ” 


| It will be observed that this account differs in 


columns of the | 


many particulars from that furnished by Mep- 
WEIG (ante, p. 132). 
R. P. Hamproy Roperts. 

In 1793 Lord Nelson was our commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean. He had especially to protect our 
ully, the ining of the Two Sicilies. Caracciolo was a 
naval officer of rank in this king’s service. When his 
Majesty and the royal family fled from the French and 
the Parthenopean Republicans, Caracciolo escorted them 
to Sicily in the Minerva. The king gave him permission 
to return te Naples in order to look after his property, 
which was in danger of confiscation by the republicans 
Ca lo took service with the latter. He fired on 
that very Minerva which he had previously commanded. 
In the course of events Cardinal Rufo was sent against 


the insurgents, with strict orders not to treat with 
rebels. Cuptain Foote, of the Sea-horse, acted under 
the cardinal. The insurgents were reduced to take 


refuge 


in the castles of St. Elme, Uovo and Nuovo, then 
y the French enemy. In opposition to his stringent 
, the cardinal agreed to accept terms of capitula- 
tion from the rebels, which Cuptain Foote signed only 
under protest. The capitulation had not yet been acted 
on when Nelson sailed into the Buy, and, learning how 
matters stood, declared that the cardinal, contrary to 
express orders, had allowed rebels to capitulate. The 
admiral insisted on the unconditional surrender of the 
This surrender accordingly took place. It 


wents. 


captive over to him, with the inten- | was then discovered that Caracciolo had escaped. He 
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was speedily captured. A naval court-martial, con 
sisting of Sicilian officers, found him guilty of high 
treason, and condemned him to death. He was accord- 
ingly hanged on board Nelson's ship, the Foudroyant, in 
the chief cabin of which the Sicilian court-martial had 
assembled. These are the simple facts. Those who 
would peruse the original documents should consult | 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, Those who would | 
see the whole case thoroughly sifted and cleared from 
ail sentiment and obscurity have only to consult Mr. 
Paget's Paradoxes and Puzzles, where a disputed ques- 
tion is set at rest forever. Lord Nelson is no more to 
blame for the death of the unfortunate Caracciolo than 
M. Thiers for that of the gallant young Captain Rossel. 
This brave but misguided officer went through the for- 
mality of resigning his commission in the French army, 
and then fought »gainst it at the head of the army of 
the Commune. Kossel, like Caracciolo, was captured, 
tried, condemned, and executed. No other course, 
according to the laws of war, was possible.] 


“Saack” (5 S. viii. 127.)—In reference to 
this word Mr. Marsnauu seems to have turned 
only to the Rogation Hom. and to Richardson’s 
Dict. It appears that the turning of cattle into 
stubble after harvest is a secondary or after-growth 
meaning of the word, which is natural enough, for 
taking shack to be a hard and short sound of shake, 
the corn ef any sort having been shaken down, it 
might become the shack, and the place where it lay 
the shack field, Kc. Hence in Brockett’s Glossary 
we have :— 


“ Shack, shal, to shed, or shake, as corn in harvest 

Then shack-fort,-a shake-fork. The fetters that hold 

prisoners are shackl In the west of England persons 

not highly esteemed and presents of little worth are 

ty or shales—‘they are of no great shales.’ | 

| | , a bed of straw, and Shake- 


calle sha 
There is also the shale-«e 
speare has been called Shuck-e-spear. 
Vedgwood gives the meaning of the word as | 
“shaken grain.” Jo shack is to turn pigs into | 
stubble to gather the grain; hence to shack is 
liberty to do this. To qo at shack is to rove at | 
large, and soa shack is a vagabond. Sihackin is } 
the ague ; shack-ripe is ready to be gathered ; o1 
to shack is to shed, as does over-ripe corn, | 


Jamieson’s Dict. and Supplement give the word 
as shak, and quote “to shak his crap,” &e. “To 
shak a fa” is to shake, grapple, &e., to fall. 
Crabb’s Dict. gives it as the fe ing of hogs in 
cornfields, Xe. Halliwell’s Arch Diet. cives it 
as “to rove abo it.” libe rty of pasturage, or by 


custom to take the liberty on all men’s grounds, 
whence to go to shetel, ; the grain is shack, too; 


also to shed, to shake ¢ ut. A “shack-a-back” is | 
a vagabond. The wrist is a shackle, because it 
can be made to * or shake, and therefore must 
be shackled when likely to shake its blows upon 
one’s head, Joun Kuirrts, 


This word has the country meaning for “ liberty 
oi winter pasturage.” In Norfolk also shack is a 
custom to have common feed for hogs, from the | 
end of harvest till seed time, in all men’s grounds. | 


“Shacking-time ”—the season when malt is ripe 
Kersey’s English Dict., 1715). As a verb, to 


| shack, to turn pigs or poultry into the stubble 


fields, to feed on the scattered grain ; as a sub- 
stantive, in woodland country, the acorns, or mast 
under the trees (Forby’s East Anglian Words). 
Shack, also in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, a species 
of common right to turn out cattle after har- 
vest, to feed promiscuously in the fields. 
C. Gotprsc. 
Romford. 


What Wedgwood (English Etymology) says of 
this word is, to my mind, so complete an answer 
to Mr. Marsmauu’s query that I think it would 
be superfluous to seek further information. He 
tells us it is 
“the shaken grain remaining on the ground when the 
gleaning is over, the fallen mast (Forby). Hence f 
shack, to turn pigs or poultry into the stubble field, to 
feed on the scattered grain. Shaci, liberty of winter 
pasturage, when the cattle are allowed to rove over the 
tillage land.” 

From this explanation we may see at once the 
meaning of the homily, and that Richardson was 
right in his rendering of the word. Bailey says 
“in Sutiolk and Norfolk,” limiting apparently the 
customs to these two counties. 

Epmunp Tew 


M.A. 


I think Mr. Marsnatu’s interpretation of the 
expression is the correct one. Some of the old 
people in this district—the Eastern Borders—still 
pronounce ch the same as if it was sh, thus con- 
verting chack, a common word for a bite, a slight 
meal, or lunch, into shack. Most natives of the 
B rders will be famili ir Ww ith the ty ing There 
as guid sheese in Shirset (Chiverside) as ever was 


show'd wi’ shafts.” A. B. 
Kelso, 
“ Scry or (5 §. viii. 147, 293.)—By 


a “sery of fowls,” it seems, is meant a great flock. 
Perhaps it is from the Gaelic greigh, a flock, akin 
to the Latin qi The last two letters in greiq/ 
are not sounded. Gaelic has a way of often pre- 
fixing s to words, and these have then either the 
sume meaning or one nearly the same. 

Tuomas SrrattTox. 


Tue orp Truetove viii, 328.)—This 
vessel, built at Philadelphia in the year 1764, was 
registered for many years as belonging to the port 
of Hull, where she was nearly rebuilt in the year 
1815, as appears by one of the registers granted 
at that place. On November 24, 1874, she became 
the property of Messrs. Dahll & Sadler, 16, Water 
Lane, Thames Street, when she was transferred to 
the port of London. Her official number is 5591, 
by which she may at all times be identified. This 
is the vessel of which the crew recently refused 
to proceed to sea on account of her age. 

Everarp Home CoLemaAy. 
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Ecurrses (5 §, viii. 181.)—The following is 
from an article in Seribner’s Monthly for Septem- 
ber, entitled “ The Land of the Arabian Nights”: 


Soon after my arrival at Bagdad, on the evening of 
the first day in May, as we were dining on the terrace, 
we were startled by a most terrific din. We then noticed 
that there wasa nearly total eclipse of the moon, and 
upon consulting the English almanac we found that it 
would be ‘ invisible at Greenwich, but a total eclipse in 
Australia and some parts of Asia.’ The tumult in- 
creased, and soon the whole population seemed to have 
assembled on the housetops, armed with pots, pans, anc 
kitchen utensils, which they beat with a tremendous 
clatter, at the same time screaming and howling at the 
top of their voices. Frequent reports of guns and pistols 
added to the turmoil, which was kept up for nearly an 
hour, until they succeeded in frightening away the ./in, 
or evil spirit, who had caught hold of the moon. It was 
a most amusing scene, although it interfered seriously 
with the success of our dinner. Our own servants caught 
the excitement, and deserted the table without cere- 
mony. Our host told us the next day that they well-nigh 
knocked the bottoms out from all his kitchen utensils. 
It was, however, a complete success; and when our ser- 
vants returned to their duty, the moon was shining 
brightly as ever, and upon their faces was an air of com- 
placent satisfaction.” 


R. P. Hamrros Roperts. 


Goosererry Smasners §, yiii. 228.)—I 
remember “ smashers” when I was a boy in the 
north of England. They are round standing pies, 
covered over with crust. They may be of apples 
or other fruit. Another variety is the “turnover”: 
the paste is rolled out in a circular form, the fruit, 
either fresh or preserved, is placed on one half of 
the circle, the other half turned over the first, the 
edges pressed together, and then the whole baked 
in an oven, E. Leaton 


When I was visiting in Newcastle-on-Tyne some 
sixteen years ago, my hostess astonished me by 
applying the name of “smashers” to plum tarts, 
baked in curious round pie-dishes, which measured 
about four inches in diameter at the top, and 
were narrowed into say three and a half inches 
across the bottom. Halliwell attributes to New- 
castle, “ Smasher (3), a small gooseberry pie.” I 
daresay such were the cates enjoyed in North 
Yorkshire, about which Esoracum inquires. 

St. SwitHry. 


Vide Halliwell’s Dictionary. The word “goose- 
berry ” is redundant. Gippes Ricavp. 
Magd. Coll., Oxford. 


Ancient Hesrew Deep (5" viii. 387.)—Is 
not Mr. Davis’s question founded ona mistransla- 
tion of the Hebrew passage which he quotes? The 

lain meaning of the words seems to be :—“ Also 
y the law of the country the munificent Rabbi 
Samuel and Rabbi Abraham, his grandson, have 
acquired the right to the said plot of ground by 
‘taking off’ on quitting and ‘ taking off’ on enter- 
ing.” The “taking off” probably refers to the 


terms of some feudal tenure customary in that age, 
That the words 73 jp1™7 signify “acquired posses. 
sion of, or the right to,” is undoubted. They are 
of constant use in this sense in Talmudical 

writings. M. D. 
Miracvutous Pear Tree (5" §. viii. 328,) 
Der Einsender der Frage iiber den “ miraculous 
pear tree ” findet ausfiihrliche Nachrichten in der 
Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1872, Beilagen zu No. 256, 
298 und 299, und 1875, No. 365, pz. 5672; des- 
gleichen in Sepp’s Althayerischem 

Miinchen, E. Stahl, 1876, 5S. 624 f. 
ReEINnOLI 


NSaaen schat- 


Weimar. 
VACCINATION BEFORE JENNER (5" 
—I should imagine that the paper in question was 


S. viii. 228.) 


“ An Account of the Anomalous Epidemic Small- 
Pox, at Plymouth,” by Dr. Huxham, which was 
read before the Royal Society by Dr. Jurin in 


725, and is printed in Phil. Trans., No. 390, 
p. 379. It is probable that the quotation given 
does not fairly represent Dr. Byrom’s words, 
Inoculation, that is, grafting into the system a 
mild form of small-pox with a view to prevent 
a subsequent virulent or fatal attack of it, was 
introduced to England from Constantinople by 
Dr. Emmanuel Timoni, in 1714 ; and many inter- 
esting communications on the subject are to be 
found in the Phil. Trans. from 1714 to 1725, It 
was then called “variolous inoculation.” Dr. 
Jenner first turned his attention to the subject of 
the cow-pox in 1775, but it was not till the year 
1796 that he began practically to inoculate with 
vaccine virus—in fact, to practise vaccine inocula- 
tion, or, as it subsequently came to be styled, 
vaccination. It is impossible to imagine that Dr. 
Byrom, in 1725, used a word the very object of 
which was not known till half a century later. As 
he wrote in shorthand, it is most probable that 
some abbreviation of “ variolous inoculation,” per- 
haps va-in-tion, has been, by mistake of the tran- 
scriber, converted into “vaccination.” I believe the 
original note-books of Dr. Byrom have been 
destroyed, and that, therefore, it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain with accuracy what he really did 
refer to. Epwarp 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Ascrent Liprarres viii. 325.)—About 
eleven years ago, when a student of architecture, 
I was engaged for several days measuring up the 
old parish church of Wooten Wawen, and noted 
the old library in the south chapel referred to by 
your contributor. More than fifty years ago my 
father was a scholar in the Sunday school, then 
held in the chapel. If he remembers rightly, the 
library was then much more extensive than the 
short list given in “ N. & Q.” shows it to be now. 


This is only another instance of the serious anti- 
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quarian losses to be credited to simple n¢ sleet. | 
In this town of Leigh is an old library of upwards | 
of one hundred volumes, which was presente 1 | 
about 1700, to the Grammar School by Mr. Ralph 
Pilling, the master at the time. Most of the 
books are inscribed with the donor’s name, and are 
prin ipally school editions, classics, and religt us 
writings of the time of the Puritan Commonwealth. 
I have roughly catalogued the library, and am 
publishing the list in the antiquarian “Scrap Book” 
of the Leigh Chronicle. The books are in a very 
neglected condition ; but more care will possibly 
be taken with them in the future. Ralph Pilling 


was a scholar of Manchester School and Heskin 
Is anything known of him! 
From his books, and the notes he made in them, 
Pilling was evidently a man of more than average | 
intellectual ability. Josian Rose. 
Leigh, Lancashire. | 


Extracts From Sermons (5 §, viii. 313.) — 
As a pendant to De. Srarrow Srpsoy’s inter- 
esting extracts from sermons, permit me to offer | 
you the following from A Sermon preached before 
the L. Mayor at St. Mary Le Bow, July 26, 1635, 
“being the day of public Thanksgiving for His 
Majesties late victory over the Rebels,” by John 
Scott, D.D., Rector of St. Peter’s Poor, London : 


“I now proceed, &c., the signal defeat and over- 
throw of this late Rebeilion. 

“Por considering the temper and quality of the per- 
sons of which this unnatural Rebellion was composed 
a very small prophet may easily prognosticate, to what 
a deplorable condition this nation must have been re- 
duc'd, if it had prosper’d and succeeded; for it was 
nothing but a common shore, into which all the kennels 
of the Nation ran, being partly made up of the most 
debauch’d and profligate Atheists, that had broke 
through all the laws of humanity, and stripped them- 
selves so naked of all the show of piety and Vertue, that 
they had not hypocrisie enough remaining to disguise 
their lewd and villanous intentions; partly of beggarly 
male-contents, who had no other way to repair their 
broken fortunes, but by running in to the shipwrack of 
the Nation ; but chiefly of hot brain'd furious Sectaries, 
whose blind Zeal, like the Devil in the possess’d Man, 
threw ‘em into Fire and Water, transported and hurried 
em into any villany, into Perjury and Murder, Treason 
and Sacrilege, and would not permit ’em to stop at any- 
thing that made for the Interest of their cause : Such 
were the Ingredients of this poisonous mixture : So that 
had God for our sins permitted it to prevail, we had 
quickly seen a flourishing Kingdom, &c., seized on, 
eaten up by Lice, by a swarm of the basest and most 
infamous Vermin that ever bred out of the filth of a 
Nation; We had seen the Atheist glutting his lust with 
the rapes of our Wives and Daughters, and quaffing the 
tears of Widows and Orphans; we had seen the beggar 
on Horse-back flaunting in the spoils of our fortunes, 
and triumphing on the heads of our Nobles and Gentry ; 
and the bloudy Enthusiast imbrewing his hands in Loyal 
bloud, appeasing his furious zeal again with Royal Sacri- 
fice, and throwing down all that is sacred, Kc. In a 
word we had seen, &c., our Sacred and Virgin Throne, 
to our everlasting infamy, deflowered and prophaned by 
4 spurious illegitimate Issue.” —Pp. 25-27. 


The Duke of Monmouth was executed on Tower 


Hill, July 15, 1685. The sermon from which the 


above extracts are tuken was preached on July 26, 
1685. Did John Scott, D.D., attain promotion ! 
G. H. Haypoy. 

Turkisn Orpers (5% §, viii. 289.)—The title 
ghix is clearly explained by Mr. J. W. Redhouse 
in his letter to the Daiiy Telegraph of October 5. 
Vullers (Levicon Pers.-Lat.) translates the word 
by “ pugnator pro fide s. miles sacer,” and quotes 
the definition of the Borhéni Quitiu it Persian dic- 
tionary in Persian) in support of this translation. 
Meninski’s Levicon Arabh.-Pers.-Turc. also contains 
the meanings “ victor, heros.” Arabic dictionaries 
define the word : “ Pugnator, miles ; militum in 
hostes expeditionem molientium dux et priefectus ; 
titulus eorum qui pro fide pugnant.” Malcolm 
History of Persia, edit. 1829, i. 316) has the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ At the death of Abou Seyd, Sultan Hussein Meerza, 
a descendant of Timour, made himself master of the 
empire (4.p. 1458). His great victories over the 
numerous competitors for the throne, a3 well as over 
the Usbegs, obtained him the title of Ghizee, or 
the victorious.” 
Mr. Redhouse denies this meaning, and interprets 
ghizi “one who fights the enemy of the Muslim 
faith.” Bergé (Dict. Persan-Franc.) translates 
“ouerrier, soldat musulman”; Prof. Palmer 
(Pers.-Eng. Dict.), “a warrior”; and Platt, in 
his vocabulary to the Gulistan, “ warrior, con- 
queror, one who wages war against infidels.” 

G. A. Scurumpr. 
Tettenhall College. 


The Turkish title of honour, gazi or gha~i, is ex- 
plained by Barthélemy d’Herbelot in his Biblio- 
thique Orientale. It signifies a “ conqueror,” and 
was originally conferred as a surname upon several 
princes among the Arabs, as well as the Turks, 
who had carried on war against the infidels, and 
had extended the limits of Mahometanism. 

H. Kress, Librarian. 

Oxford, Taylorian Library. 


See Gladwin’s Persian Dict., Calcutta, 1809, 
p. 609 : “ Ghazee, champion of the faith, a hero” ; 
Forbes, Hindoostanee Dict., 1857 ; and probably 
any of the Arabic, Persian, or Turkish dictionaries. 

©. 

12, Pelham Crescent. 


Rosert Hativm, Bisnor or Sauispury (5% 
S. viii. 343.)—An engraving of this brass from a 
rubbing is given in Archeologia, vol. xxx. p. 432. 
I have never seen the original, but judging by the 
engraving, which is now before me, I can have 
hardly a shadow of doubt that it is of English 
manufacture. The saint’s name there seems to be 
given “ cuchberti,” but in the copy of the inscription 
that is given in the text which accompanies the 
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late it is “cuthberti.” The misspelling, if there 
e one, of St. Cuthbert’s name is no argument 
against the brass having been made in England. 
Blunders in spelling are by no means rare in 
English inscriptions. It would seem that when 
the rubbing for this plate was made, in or before 
the year 1842, the shield which should have con- 
tained the bishop's arms was wanting. It is so 
represented in the plate, and the text tells us that 
“the metal within the border of it has been 
removed.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Heratpic (5 §. viii. 349.) —“ A dragon vert, 
spouting out fire behind and before proper, stand- 
ing on a wheel or,” was the crest of the Barons 
Somerville, a title now in abeyance. The legend 
of the crest may be found in the Memorie of the 
Somervilles, 2 copy of which is in the library of 
the British Museum. H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


Tue “ Honovraste” Mrs. Byron viii. 
345.)— Of course the poet-peer was incorrect in so 
designating his mother, and equally so is the in- 
scription, attributed to him, engraved on her coffin. 
“The Lady Jean Stuart, daughter of King 
James I. of Scotland,” was certainly not the wife 
of the Earl of Huntley, from whom “the Hon. 
Catherine Gordon Byron, who died in the forty- 
sixth year of her age, August 1, 1811,” is said 
to have been the “lineal descendant.” The 
Princess Johanna, or Janet (Jean), so called after 
her mother, was the third daughter of King 
James I, and called “the mute lady,” from her 
having been dumb. She was contracted, while 
very young, to James Douglas, third Earl of 
Angus (1437-49), but had no issue by that in- 
completed marriage, and about 1456 became the 
wife of James Douglas of Dalkeith, who was 
created Earl of Morton by his brother-in-law, King 
James II., in consequence of that alliance, March 
14, 1458, and they had two sons and two daughters. 
She died before 1490, and the first Earl of Morton, 
her husband, in 1498-9. There is singular and 
certainly discreditable confusion as regards the 
marriages of the six daughters of James I., King 
of Scots, the best article on the subject being 
an interesting account of that monarch’s family 
by David Laing (Proc. Soc. of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 87-100), and in “ Remarks 
on that Account of the Daughters of James I.,” 
by the late Alexander Sinclair, privately printed, 
a copy of which was presented to me by Mr. Laing. 
But a few errors have even crept into both these 
accounts, which I hope shortly to be able to rectify 
with full proofs of the correctness of my deductions, 
if it is not presumptuous for me to differ from two 
such antiquaries and writers in their careful deduc- 
tions and genealogical notices. 

The Earl of Huntley was married to the Princess 


Annabella, sixth and youngest daughter of King 

James I., and Mrs. Byron’s descent must haye 

been from her third son, Sir William Gordon, of 

Gight and Schiwes, in Aberdeenshire, who was 

killed at the battle of Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513, 

leaving issue. A. S.A 
Richmond. 


Katamanca Carts (5" §. viii. 349.)— Calamaneo 
was the name given to a kind of woollen stuf 
which had a fine gloss, and was usually checkered 
in the warp, and which to a certain extent had the 
appearance of the skin of a tortoise-shell cat—at all 
events, sufficiently so to warrant the latter being 

called Calamanco cats. H. Fisnwicr. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS OF Mewmorrs §. viii, 
309.)—A general discussion of the respective 
claims to authenticity of the hosts of memoirs 
published, especially during the present century, 
at Brussels and elsewhere would be not unin- 
teresting. 

I have in my possession certain soi-disant 
Mémoires du Cardinal Dubois (2'™* édition, 
Bruxelles, H. Tarlier et Aug. Wahlen, 1829), 
36mo., 5 vols., as to which I shall be obliged for 
information. I in the mean time presume them 
spurious, although the “editor” in his avant- 
propos is very anxious to persuade us to the con- 
trary. I abstract his account of their origin :— 


“ L*histoire retirera donc quelque avantage de la publi- 
cation des mémoires inédits du Cardinal Dubois, qui 
portent avec eux un caractére d’authenticité plus irré- 
cusables encore que les preuves que je puis fournir...... 
Voici les détails les plus circonstanciés sur leur origine. 
Ces mémoires, qui s’arrétent au mois de janvier de 
l'année 1723, paraissent d’aprés plusieurs passages avoir 
été commencés l'année précédente...... Aprés la mort du 
Cardinal Dubois, arrivée le 10 aofit, 1723, ces mémoires, 
entiérement écrits de sa main, furent volés par Lavergne, 
un de ses secrétaires, le méme qui composa, par ordre du 
Cardinal Fleury, la vie privée de Dubois, imprimée pour 
la premiére fois en 1789...... Ses fonctions le retenaient 
dans l'intérieur du cardinal-ministre ; un abus de confi- 
ance condamnable lui apprit la nature de ce msnuscrit 
original : il l'emporta dans le dessein de le vendre bien 
cher aux héritiers. Dubois, frére du défunt, directeur 
des ponts et chaussées, avait eu connaissance de ces 
mémoires, il s’étonna de ne point les trouver dans la 
succession, et......n’épargna rien pour découvrir en 
quelles mains ils étaient tombés. Les recherches furent 
inutiles.....Lavergne attendit deux ou trois ans la mort 
ou du moins la disgrace des principaux amis du cardinal, 
et lorsqu’il crut pouvoir le faire sans danger, il propos 
sous main l'acquisition du manuscrit i diverses personnes 
intéressées. La bruit de l’existence de ces mémoires 
parvint & Versailles, et bien des craintes se réveillérent. 
M. d’Argenson, lieutenant de police, fut mis sur la vole, 
Lavergne conduit 4 la Bastille, et les mémoires réeunis 
aux autres papiers de Dubois” [at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs}, annie “ Les mémoires sont encore enfouls 
aux archives.” [The Comte de Maurepas having caused 
the memoirs to be copied, the narrative continues:| 
“Cette copie exacte devint la propriété de Mercier 
— années aprés la mort de M. de Maurepas, en 

|) Il ne songea 4 faire imprimer ces mémoires que 
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dans les derniers temps de sa vie; il avait méme traité 
de leur publication avec un libraire. Mais comme il 
tenait 4 ne pas se dessaisir du manuscrit de M. de Maure- 
pas, de la plus belle écriture et orné de dessins & la 
plume, il en fit une copie sur laquelle ces mémoires sont 
publiés pour la premiére fois. Le manuscrit de M. de 
Maurepas n’existe plus malheureusement.” 

The “editor” then goes on to say that in this 
third copy Mercier had clearly already made altera- 
tions “ dans le but de voiler Je trop nu de quelques 
tableaux,” and that he himself, aided by the counsel 
of the editor of Madame Du Barri’s memoirs, had 
also “fait les retranchemens et les modifications que 
le gout actuel rendait indispensables.” This avant- 
propos is signed only “P. L. J.” Perhaps I am 
displaying tgnorantia crassa by even seeking in- 
formation on the subject; but “N. & Q.” is for 
the benefit of “ general readers” as well as of the 
learned, and one ought never to be ashamed to ask 
questions. Mippie 


TRANSLATIONS OF Dante (5 viii. 
365.).—Mr. Boucuter has omitted the following : 
Joseph Hume, Inferno only, 1812. In his list, for 
J. W. Parsons (translator of the Inferno and nine 
canti of the Purgatorio) read Thomas William 
Parsons. It is worth a note that Nathaniel 
Howard’s translation of the Inferno was made 
when he was under twenty years of age. My copy 
was given by him to John Britton, and has the 
recipient's signature, and a note of the author’s age 
inthe same handwriting. Of the Vita Nuova I 
have two English versions: that of Theodore 
Martin, 1862, and that of Charles Eliot Norton, 
1867. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“A cott’s (5 §, viii. 348.)—I take 
the meaning to be just what your correspondent 
assumes it to be. Shakspeare (Hen. VITI., Acti. 
sc. 3) makes the Lord Chamberlain tell Lord 
Sands, “ Your colt’s tooth is not cut yet,” and the 
allusion is fully explained by the context. In 
the Cutter of Coleman Street, Act iv. sc. 4, there 
occurs, “I have one tooth left yet, colonel, and 
that’s a colt’s one.” Here also the meaning is 
plain. Perhaps an apt illustration may be found 
in one of Little’s poems, where mention is made 
of “an amorous youth” who made some blunder 
about his lawful resting-place ; “but,” says the 

t 
“T own I ne’er had such a liquorish tooth 
As to wish to be there in his stead.” 
This, I should think, might settle the question, 
especially locking to the tooth in connexion with 
the animal,— 

“ For young hot colts being raged do rage the more.” 

Richard IT, Act ii. se. 1. 
In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to the Earl of 
Strafford (written from Arlington Street, Sept. 13, 
1759) he says : “This noble summer is not yet 
over with us. It seems to have cast a colt’s week.” 


Week is in italics, and somewhere (though I regret 
to say I have lost my reference) I have seen the 
passage explained as a joke, in which week is sub- 
stituted for tooth, the interpretation being, “ The 
summer seems to have renewed its freshness.” 


Shinfield Grove. 


The meaning is explained by the fact of the 
horse as it arrives at maturity shedding its colt’s 
teeth. The milk incisors appear at the end of 
fifteen days. The four middle ones (nippers) are 
shed at thirty months ; the four following at forty- 
two months ; and the four external at fifty-four 
months, or four years and a half. The first two 
molar teeth, or milk grinders, appear in each jaw, 
and on each side, about the eighth day, and are 
shed about the thirtieth or thirty-second month ; 
the third milk grinder in the third year, and in 
the fifth or sixth year the last posterior grinder 
appears. This allusion to the teeth of horses and 
also of sheep is very common ; and “ getting very 
long in the tooth” is a common expression for 
getting old. Gispes Ricavp. 

Oxford. 


The colt’s front teeth, which are short and 
round, and twelve in number, are shed at the rate 
of four annually. As long as one remains, the 
horse must be under five years old. The expres- 
sion “ having a colt’s tooth” means that the person 
bears proofs of youth. J. ©. M. 


Lorp Brron (5 §. viii. 367..\—Mr. Exvior 
Srock has not examined carefully Murray’s edition 
of Lord Byron’s Poems. The “ Elegiac Stanzas on 
the Death of Sir Peter Parker, Buart.,” are printed 
at p. 560 of the one volume edition, 8vo., London, 
1837 ; and in the edition of the same year in ten 
pocket volumes they appear at p. 117 of the third 
volume of “ Miscellanies,” in both cases duly 
indexed. J. F. M. 


The poem “ On the Death of Sir Peter Parker” 
is included in both the editions of Byron’s Poems 
which I possess, viz. 1815, 2 vols., Murray, p. 263, 
and 1832, 14 vols. (including the Life), Murray, 

See the one volume edition of Byron’s Poetical 
Works, edit. 1847, p. 560. Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


These verses are in both my editions of Byron’s 
Poems, namely, one in 8 vols., 1853, and the Pearl 
edition, 1867, both published by Murray. 

JoNATHAN Bovcuter. 


Mr. Srock will find the lines he quotes on the 
death of Sir Peter Parker in Galignani’s Paris 
edition of Byron’s works, 1831. G. §. 

[Two other correspondents mention Galignani's cdi- 
tions of 1826 and 1828 as containing the poem. ] 
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A Brack Reeimest (5" §. viii. 147, 276, 396.) 
—A black regiment, i.e. one composed of black 
men, has never been quartered in England. “The 
Queen’s black regiment” was no doubt so called 
from its clothing, or more probably its armour. 
Esoracvum corrects H. P. for saying that the 7th 
Dragoon Guards were called the Black Horse on 
account of their facings, and maintains that they 
obtained the sobriquet from the colour of their 
troop horses. I presume that he has authority for 
the assertion, but Cannon, in his Records of the 
regiment, states that they were “usually desig- 
nated the Fourth Irish Horse, and sometimes the 
Black Horse from the distinguishing colour or 
facings of the regiment.” I am not aware that 
they were ever mounted on black horses. The 
5th Dragoon Guards were called the Green Horse 
from their green facings, which they acquired in 
1717, and not from the Hanoverian badge which 
they bear on their standards, in common with 
several other corps of cavalry and infantry, and 
which beyond the distinction has no bearing on 
the title of the regiment. The West India regi- 
ments were the first black troops that fought under 
the royal British standard. S. D. Scorr. 


“Tue Sirvery Tipe” (5" §, viii. 344.)--Mr. 
Mayer asks for some more stanzas of this song. 
I send some more, which are all that I can now 
recollect. An old nurse, a Dorsetshire woman, 
used to sing the whole ballad to me when I was 
a child. You will agree, I believe, in thinking 
that my version—although probably not altogether 
correct—has less evidence of “ improvement,” and 
is, therefore, probably more genuine than that 
which you have already printed :— 

“Tue Sitvery Tipe. 
The tune, with slight alterations, is that of Tie Poacher. 

1. 

*T was of a lovely maiden 

Who dwelt by the sea-side ; 

Her lovely form and features, 

She was called the village bride. 

Her lovely form, &c. 
9 


*Twas of a young sea captain 
Who Mary’s heart had gained ; 
And true she was to Henry 
While on the raging main. 
And true she was, &c. 

3. 
One morn while she was walking 
For to take the air, 
She met an artful villain, 
Of all things else there. 
She met, &c. 

4. 
Then said this artful villain, 
* Consent to be my bride, 
Or sink, or swim, or float, 
All down the silvery tide. 
Or sink, or swim,’ &c. 


5. 
* Oh, no,’ said lovely Mary, 
* My vowa I never can break ; 
For Henry I love dearly, 
I'll die for his sweet sake. 
For Henry,’ &c. 

6. 

With a handkerchief he bound her o'er, 
And plunged her over the side ; 
And to and fro she went floating 
All down the silvery tide. 

And to and fro, &e. 


‘. 
Young Henry he did come home, 
His heart was full of glee 
To think he should be happy, 
And fix the wedding day. 
To think, &e. 


‘I fear your true love ’s murdered,’ 
Her aged parents cried ; 
‘ For to and fro she goes floating 
All down the silvery tide. 
For to and fro,’” &c. 
Auice B. 


Lyme Regis. 


Avtuors or Books Wantep (5" §. viii. 370, 
399.)— 


The following anonymous publications are by Rev. 
Robert Armitage, of Worc. Coll., Oxford, Rector of East- 
hope, Salop, who died Jan, 30, 1852, wt. forty-six :— 

1. Dr. Hookwell, a Novel, 1842. 

2. The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy, 1814. 

3. The Penscellwood Papers, 1846. 

4. Ernest Singleton, a Novel, 1848. 

5. Doctor Johnson, his Religious Life and his Death, 
1850. W. H. 


Avtuors or Quotations WaAnTED 5. viii, 

188, 219, 240.)— 
“Set now your sweethart upon a bench, 
And kisse her, kisse her.” 

This quotation is one of eleven propounded by Mr. Gosse 
occurring in Jan Jansz Starter’s Vriesche Lust-Hof. 
Mr. Chappell has traced eight of these to their respective 
sources, and, inasmuch as the above is one of the three 
unknown to that eminent authority, we may conclude 
its origin is somewhat obscure. There is, however, 
“a dialogue for two voyces” at the commencement of 
the second book of “Select Musicall Ayres and Dia- 
logues, in Three Bookes, &c. Composed by these severall 
Excellent Masters in Musick, viz., Dr. John Wilson, 
Mr. Nicholas Lanneare [and seven others]. London, 
Printed by T. H. for John Playford, &c.,” 1653, sm. fol., 
which begins “I prithee keep my sheep for me: Clorillo, 
wilt thou, tell?” and concludes thus (I copy the musical 
repetition), “Thus Strephon bold layd down his lovely 
Phillis, And kist her breathlesse, and kist her breathlesse 
upon a bank of Lillies.” Now this, though not the same, 
is so nearly in the same form as the Starter quotation 
that it might be a more elaborated variation on his 
simpler rustic lyric. But it is quite possible Starter has 
himself consciously altered his quotation from the ori- 
ginal, for this is not a motto, like the rest of the quota- 
tions, prefixed to a song or poem, but will be found to 
occur in the body of a rhymed speech, half English, 
half Dutch, spoken by an Englishman, in a piece where 
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lander, Friesian, and Latinist deliver themselves each 
characteristically for a stanza of eight lines. In this 
case, bench is required to rhyme with wench. The actual 
quotation is written in my edition, “Set nou your swiet- 
hart yppon a bench And kiss her, kiss her.” It occurs 
on signature B (there is no pagination to this part of the 
volume) of the Boertigheden, which is printed at the 
yolume’s end, after the last (201) page of the Zust-Hof. 
The title-page of my edition is undated, but what I sup- 
pose is the date of the book’s licensing is given in 1621. 
Still 1 fancy mine is the 1634 (fifth or sixth) edition, from 
the pagination agreeing as regards the reference to Mr. 
Chappell’s edition under “I have a love that’s faire.” 
See Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, edited by Messrs. 
Furnivall and Hales, vol. i. p. 255, London, Triibner, 
1867-68, 8vo.,4 vols. One air goes to Peckington’s Pond, 
Is this tune known! ZERO. 
(5 viii. 389.) 

In Voltaire’s tragedy of 2dipe, Act iv. sc. 1, Jocaste 
says 

“ Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu'un vain peuple pense ; 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 

The first line is generally altered to “ Les prétres ” (in- 
stead of “ Nos prétres”), as Apis has given it; but the 
above is Voltaire’s text. A. BELJaMeE. 


Voltaire’s biographer, Condorcet, remarks on these 
lines: “ Ces vers si célébres furent le premier cri d'une 
guerre que la mort méme de Voltaire n’a pu éteindre.” 

R. 8. K. 
“ And thou, too, Scott! resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud: 
Let others spin their meagre dines (not brains) for 
hire ; 
Enough for genius if itself inspire !"” 
From Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
FrReDK. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Enblemes and Epigrames. [a.v. 1600, by Francis 
Thynne, Lancaster Herald, Author of Animadversions 
on Speght’s Edition of Chaucer's Works, 1598, &c.] 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. Camb. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

Curtor Mundi (the Cursur o’ the World). A Northum- 
brian Poem of the Fourteenth Century, in Four 
Versions, Two of them Midland. Edited by the Rev. 
Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

The Romance of Guy of Warwick. The Second or 
Fifteenth Century Version. Edited by Dr. Julius 
Zupitza. Part If. (Early English Text Society, 
Extra Series.) 

REMENBERING the interest with which we read Thynne's 

Animadversions when we commenced our study of the 

father of English poetry in Pickering’s beautiful reprint 

of Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Cunterbury Tales, we heartily 
thank Mr. Furnivall for having printed these Emblemes 
and Epigrames, though they may be “ dull and poor.” 

But we wish that he had contented himself with point- 

mg out the many curious illustrations of our early 

writers and manners which are scattered among them, 

and not in doing so given us such an unfavourable im- 

pression of the poor Lancaster Herald, “‘ wife worrid” 

and dying “ of drink and gout,” as he has managed to 
convey in his “ Forewords.” One must not always 

Judge a man by what he writes. Many a good and ex- 

cellent fellow in ordinary life no sooner takes pen in 

band than he ceases to be discreet, and runs amuck and 


tilts at everybody right and left. The other volumes 
whose titles head this notice will not be a whit less 
welcome to all the members of the Early English Text 
Society. The fourth part of the Cursor Mundi contains 
very nearly the completion of the text, so that they may 
soon look for the learned and indefatigable editor's 
illustrations and comments on this most interesting four- 
teenth century poem. Dr. Zupitza has completed, in the 
volume just issued, his edition of the second or fifteenth 
century version of Guy of Warwick; andas in the learned 
preface to it the editor tells us the last volume of the 
Middle English Guy Romances will be accompanied by 
a general introduction, literary as well as philological, we 
shall look anxiously for what Dr. Zupitza has to tell us 
of this once popular and most doughty hero and his story. 


The Library Journal. September, 1877. 4to. (New 

York ; London, Rivers, 13, Paternoster Row.) 

We have received the first number of the second volume 
of this useful publication, which now bears the above 
title, instead of the more restrictive one of “‘ American” 
Library Journal. To say that it is exceedingly technical 
is to recommend it to those for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended. Without desiring to invoke a storm of replies, 
we should like to know what the librarians who advocate 
full title-pages think of the title to their own journal. 
We cannot atiempt to give it verbatim; in fact, we 
imagine that task would puzzle any system but Mr. 
Stevens's photo-bibliography. The title-page contains 
several hundred words, over a score of editors’ names, 
and a table of contents. This number is devoted toa 
report of the second American Conference of Librarians, 
and starts with an interesting and energetic address by 
the president, Mr. Justin Winsor. 

If the remarks of Prof. Mitchell on English and 
Continental librarians (“sleepy custodians of literary 
treasure,” they are termed) are not very complimentary, 
it must nevertheless be admitted that they are, to a great 
extent, deserved. It is hinted that the number for 
November will be given up toa report of the proceedings 
of the Conference held at the London Institution last 
October, and that number will therefore be of special 
interest to many of our readers. 


Familiar English Quotations. (Whittaker & Co.) 
Mr. Geyt has added to the already existing books of 
quotations one which from its size may aptly be called 
a hand-book. It consists of 116 16mo. pages, with, on 
an average, about eight familiar quotations on each, and 
is printed in excellent type. 


WILL correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed ‘‘ Christmas,” without 
delay ! 


Tne Portrait or Mary, Queen oF Scots, IN THE 
or THe Scotrisu Corporation, Crane Covrt.— 
The following is a portion of a most interesting letter 
that appeared inthe Times of the 16th inst., from Mr. 
George Scharf, the learned Keeper of the National 
Portrait Gallery :— 

“ The widely-extended popularity of portraits of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and the vast number of false claimants 
to that distinction, may, perhaps, justify my offering, at 
the present juncture, a brief account of one of the few 
authentic representations of that Princess, which 
perished in the fire on the 14th at the hall of the 
Scottish Corporation. The disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed the venerable building in Crane Court consumed 
the fine hall formerly occupied by the Royal Society, 
which had undergone no change since the time when 
Sir Isaac Newton occupied the Presidential chair. The 
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picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, had been presented to 
the Scottish Corporation by Mr. James Douglas, in 
1753. It exhibited the Queen at full length, the size of 
life, dressed in a long black gown, the folds of which 
entirely concealed her feet, standing on a richly-pat- 
terned Persian carpet. 

“ Her right hand, destitute of rings, rested on a table 
covered with a red cloth, and her left hung carelessly 
down at her side. Her white head-dress was of the 
form usually associated with her name. Outside, and 
behind her lace ruff, was a large apparatus of gauze 
bowed out on each side with wire, like butterflies’ 
wings, which is not unfrequently to be met with on por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth and Catherine de Medici. 
The face was seen in three-quarters, turned to the 
spectator's left, and the eyes, as in all genuine portraits 
of Mary, were of a rich brown colour, the white being 
somewhat of a bluish hue. The black dress had tight- 
fitting sleeves with lace cuffs, and was cut square above 
the bosom. The space between this and her necklace 
was filled with quilted white linen. She wore black 
earrings and a black metal chain round the waist. The 

icture was on canvas, and corresponded with the well- 

nown pictures on panel at Hardwick Hall and Hatfield 
House. These were painted by Oudry, at Sheffield, in 
1578. On the frame of the Scottish Corporation por- 
trait was a long Latin inscription, copied, no doubt, 
from one that had previously occupied a blank space on 
the canvas above the table, and which seems, for some 
inexplicable reason, to have been carefully obliterated. 

“The inscription, which retains its original place in 
the Hardwick and Hatfield pictures, was as follows: 
MARIA. D.G . SCOTLE . PITSSIMA . REGINA FRANCIE. 
DOTARIA . ANNO . ETATIS . REGNIQ . 36 . ANGLICE . 
captivit.10.8.H. 1578. 

“The Scottish Corporation picture was doubtless a 
contemporary copy, taken from the Sheffield type, and 
considerably improved by the artist. The expression of 
the face was rendered more pleasing, and the position 
of the very long fingers made more elegant. The white 
linen which covered her neck was in this enriched with 
crossed strings of pearls, like lattice work, and a gauze 
veil hanging from the back of the head was omitted. 
These were the only differences. The remarkable cross 
with a rosary, attached to her left side, appeared in this 
as in the other Sheffield portraits. Each limb of the 
cross contained a Gothic letter ‘s,’ and in the centre a 
group of Susannah and the Elders, surrounded by the 
motto ‘Angustiz undique.’ Other repetitions of this 
type of picture may be seen at Cobham Hall, the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Darnley, and at the National Por- 
trait Gallery, modified into a half-length, from Beau- 
repaire, in Hampshire, the seat of the Brocas family. 
The Crane Court picture was contributed to the Loan 
Exhibition of Portraits at South Kensington in 1866, 
and a faint record of it is preserved in a photograph 
which was taken on a small scale.” 


SeLporye Cavrcni, always to be associated with the 
name of Gilbert White, has just undergone partial re- 
storation, great care having been taken to preserve all old 
features, however insignificant, under the direction of 
Mr. William White, F.S.A., grand-nephew of the great 
naturalist. 


Mr. C. Hrypitey.—May I ask, without offence, 
whether the translator of Dante, of this name, whose 
prose version of the /nferno was published in 1842, was 
—is I should say—the author of the clever skit on 
Mother Shipton’s prophecies, which was photographed 
and largely circulated, to the astonishment of the credu- 
lous unlearned! If so, 1 presume he is the editor of 
the Old-Book Collectors’ Miscellany and the Roxburghe 


Baliads ; but I should like positive information on ths 
point, and I doubt not it would be welcome to others 
who value the enterprise and accuracy shown by the 
issue of those reprints. J aByz, 
Athenzum Club. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. N.—With regard to the alterations recently 
effected in the model obelisk in Parliament Square, the 
Times of the 13th inst. says:—“ The pedestal is now 
10 ft. 44 in. in height. It has been made slightly taper. 
ing, being 10 ft. 3 in. at the base and but 9 ft. 5 in. at 
the summit. Dr. Birch, in his learned Notes on Obelisks, 
distinctly states that the Egyptians always made the 
pedestals of these monuments taper slightly upwards, 
like the shafts. Between the Parliament Square pedes- 
taland the steps, three in number, as before, thereis 
now seen a stylobate, 11 ft. 6 in. square and 3} ft. high, 
The height of each of the steps is 1 ft. 104 in., or 5 ft. 
74 in, for the whole. The topmost step is 14 ft. 4in, 
the next 17 ft., and the lowest 20 ft. square....... With 
the platform, the total elevation of the supports would 
be 224 ft., which, added to the height of the shaft from 
base to apex, which is 68 ft. 5! in., gives within half an 
inch of 91 ft. in all.” 

Me. W. F. Carrer (Lincoln Coll., Oxford) writes:— 
“ As I shall be at Lichfield in the Christmas vacation, I 
shall be happy to assist your correspondent (ante, p. 400) 
in the inquiry he speaks of. Perhaps he will write to 
me.” 

Epwarp Norman will find that he has been antici- 
pated (ante, p. 417). The edition referred to has no 
especial merit. That of 1826 contains one or two short 
poems that are certainly not Lord Byron's. 

G. Garwoop asks for the best pedigree of the family 
of Nicholas Wadham, founder of Wadham College, 
—— and whether the family is extinct in the male 

ine. 

H. E. Wrixryson (Anerley.)—The payment of the 
Regium Donum ceased with the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 

D. B. B.—The parallelism in the passages from Tenny- 
son and Anacreon, and in those from Tennyson and 
Goethe, has been frequently noticed. 

Miss Martin (Newland Hurst, Droitwich) is obli 
to an anonymous donor for six impressions of Sir William 
Pigott’s book-plate. 

C. W. J.—Please to repeat your query, and, in doing 
80, to describe the coat of arms. 

BeckenwaM asks why the county of Kent has the 
motto “ Invicta” under the crest of a rampant horse. 

Ranvotru.—Letter forwarded to Me. EB. 
Borie. It was this gentleman who raised the query. 

W. B. (New Kent Road.)—We have no occasion for 
the services kindly offered. 

Hermentrove: F. C. Brooxr.—Letters forwarded. 

A Covsry Soxtctror.—See Lat. dict., recuperare. 

Hariz.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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